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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue AFL-CIO entered its fourth year of existence 
with no surcease of critical problems. Renewed 
hearings by the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field brought charges that employers paid 
thousands of dollars to officials of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ union in exchange for labor peace. 
Another charge raised at the hearings against the 
same union typified the jurisdictional disputes 
which beset the AFL-CIO and its affiliates. The 
Burt Manufacturing Co. of Akron, makers of 
ventilating equipment, for some years has suffered 
business losses because the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
union, which has no contract with the firm, is 
allegedly conducting a secondary boycott against 
it on grounds of substandard wages provided 
by the company’s contract with the Steelworkers. 
The company contends that the boycott is part 
of the,Sheet Metal Workers’ effort to displace 
the Steelworkers. In 1957, the AFL-CIO, at 
the behest of the Steelworkers, had adjudicated 
the interunion dispute and ordered the boycott 
halted, to no avail. 

There have been persistent problems of this 
type, despite a formal settlement machinery. 
Generally, they involve building and metal trade 
crafts and former CIO industrial unions. Peter 
T. Schoemann, president of the Plumbers and a 
stanch supporter of trade union unity, recently 
expressed fears for the merged organization on 
the grounds that jurisdictional decisions in 
favor of industrial unions would “set aside the 
merger agreement.”” When the Carpenters in 
mid-November voted its officers the power to 
withdraw from the Federation, one reason given 
was its concern over the union’s jurisdictional 
interests as well as the desire of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council to question President Maurice 
A. Hutcheson on a bribery charge he faces in 
Indiana and his contempt citation for refusing 
to answer questions posed by the Senate Select 
Committee. 


Some oF THE collective bargaining activity, which 
closed out the year with a number of important 
settlements, was also colored by jurisdictional 
quarrels. The most complicated negotiations 
were in the airline industry. Over the Thanks- 
giving holiday, about a third of all scheduled 
passenger planes were grounded by strikes, a 
fact which generated suggestions that the pro- 
visions and efficacy of the Railway Labor Act, 
which governs airline labor relations, be reviewed. 

All told, 11 companies and 5 unions were en- 
gaged in the bargaining, and in some instances, a 
dispute between the Pilots and the Flight En- 
gineers organizations intruded itself. A Pres- 
idential factfinding board has recommended in 
favor of the Pilots’ contention that, as a safety 
measure, flight engineers on jet airlines be required 
to qualify as pilots. The engineers, of course, 
contest the proposal, with promise of .Teamster 
support. All major lines, except United, which 
uses all-pilot crews, will ultimately be faced with 
the problem. The principal union ia the airline 
negotiations, however, was the Machinists, which 
negotiated contracts mainly for maintenance crews 
whose contracts had expired as far back as October 
1957. The union bargains separately with each 
line, and contract terms have varied. 

Company by company, the major situations as 
of mid-December were: 


National. On November 13, reported tentative agree- 
ment to use all-pilot cockpit complement on jets, but to 
provide necessary training to qualify presently employed 
engineers. On November 25, mechanics represented by 
the Machinists were granted a wage increase of 44 cents 
an hour (part of it retroactive to October 1957), spread 
over 3 years. 

Northwest. Signed contract on November 18 granting 
mechanics, food department employees, and guards a 15% 
percent hourly increase (with some retroactivity) spread 
over 3 years. Severance pay was not granted and both 
parties dropped rules change demands. 

Capital. After strike of more than a month, on Novem- 
ber 19, granted mechanics wage increases similar to those 
by Northwest; also included new or improved benefits 
such as sick leave, severance, and holiday pay. Union 
compromised its demands on rest periods and weekend 
work. 

Trans World. Machinists’ strike of mechanics, begun 
November 21, ended December 3 with a 3-stage increase of 
44 cents per hour, part of it retroactive to October 1957. 
The union had asked 3 more cents than Capital had granted 
to equalize rates. The union lost its demand to have 
mechanics cease seniority accumulation when elevated to 
supervisory jobs. 
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Eastern. Both Flight Engineers and Machinists began 
strike on November 24. Machinists settled on December 
14 with mechanics receiving hourly rate increases com- 
parable to Capital settlement. The engineers, who origi- 
nally walked out in protest against understanding company 
had with Airline Pilots to carry third pilot on jets in lieu 
of engineer, were enjoined by court on this issue but con- 
tinued strike on wage demands. Eastern offered to pay 
engineers for pilot training on company time. 

American. Pilots are demanding flight-month reduction 
from 85 hours to 65, substantial salary increases, plus the 
third pilot for jets. Company has offered salary increases. 
Temporarily enjoined from striking, court lifted injunction 
on December 11. 

Pan American. Mechanics, flight service crews, and 
others, represented by Transport Workers Union, are 
seeking reduction in hours with no reduction in pay. 
Union has pledged no strike until all procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act have been exhausted. The pledge 
was exacted in court where the company had sought to 
enjoin the union from harassing action during negotiations. 


Bituminous coal miners will receive a 2-stage, 
$2-a-day wage increase, plus increased vacation 
pay. Coal operators have agreed not to buy or 
process coal from nonunion mines (mines owned by 
steel mills and utilities, where the product is 
wholly consumed in operations, are excluded from 
this provision), and the United Mine Workers 
pledged it would not relax contract terms for any 
operator. 

A 4-day boycott by the International Trans- 
port Workers Federation (a 62-country organiza- 
tion of transport unions) of ships registered under 
“flags of convenience” ended December 4. Nearly 
a score of American unions had been invited to 
participate, and it was chiefly in United States 
ports that efforts were generally successful. The 
action in this country was under the cooperative 
leadership of Joseph Curran and Paul Hall, 
presidents of rival AFL-CIO seamen’s unions. 
The protest was against ships registered in Liberia, 
Panama, Honduras, and Costa Rica but owned in 
other countries. Unions claim this is a device to 
obtain tax and substandard wage advantages. 

George Meany, AFL-CIO president, performing 
in the unusual role of labor-management arbiter, 
made an initial award in a dispute between the 
East Coast American Merchant Marine Institute 
and the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Union. He 
said that the maritime unions should forego whip- 
sawing tactics as between the various coastal em- 


ployers and agree on a common contract termina- 
tion date, as urged by a congressional committee 
in 1956. On contract issues he increased vacations 
and welfare payments for ships officers, but by 
less than the union had obtained on the Gulf 
Coast. 

The United Automobile Workers between mid- 
November and mid-December negotiated con- 
tracts with Chrysler (for office and technical 
workers), Studebaker, Caterpillar Tractor (in all 
but one plant), Bendix (all after strikes), Budd 
Wheel, and Deere, broadly on the basis of earlier 
agreements with the three major auto manufac- 
turers. An exception was at Studebaker where a 
wage reopener was granted and supplemental un- 
employment fund contributions were pegged to car 
sales. Strikes against Electric Autolite, Interna- 
tional Harvester, and a Caterpillar plant were still 
in progress. Early in December, strikes over pro- 
duction standards crippled Chrysler Corp. butput. 
Under contract terms the union may strike over 
a non-arbitrable issue such as output rates. 


ON PAIN OF REMOVAL, national officers of the 
Teamsters on December 11 were ordered by a 
Federal judge to comply with the cleanup recom- 
mendations of a court-sanctioned board of moni- 
tors which the court had established in a com- 
promise settlement of a suit to prevent installation 
of officers elected at the union’s 1957 convention. 
Ruling on a petition of 2 of the 3 monitors, the 
judge defined at length their powers and the rela- 
tive authority of the union’s officers, whose status 
the court termed provisional. 

Among the matters covered in the order (subject 
to appeal by the union) are: cancellation of the 
convention called for next March; instructions to 
union officers to comply with 11 separate reform 
actions (including filing of charges against vice 
president Owen Brennan) ; and characterization of 
the monitors as officers of the court. A union 
petition to remove monitor Godfrey P. Schmidt 
on conflict of interest charges was denied. 

A United States Supreme Court decision on 
November 24 overruled the National Labor 
Relations Board by declaring that the hotel 
industry as such could not be excluded from the 
Board’s jurisdiction. The case grew out of a 1957 
strike against Miami hotels. 





Contract Developments Scheduled in 1959 


Epiror’s Nore.—The two articles which follow complement each other, although there are 
certain significant differences i in approach. 

The first article on major agreement ae and reopenings covers all agreements 
affecting 5,000 or more workers, whereas the second on deferred increases and escalator 
provisions covers collective bargaining situations affecting 1,000 or more workers, except 
jor those in the service trades, finance, and government. 

The discussion of deferred increase provisions in the first article relates to all major 
agreements in effect at the beginning of 1959, whether or not deferred increases are due in 
1959, whereas the emphasis in the second article is on deferred wage increases that will take 


place in 1959. 


The summary of cost-of-living escalator provisions in the first article is presented in 
terms of the effective date of any resulting wage changes and in the second in terms of the 
index months to which the escalator is tied. 





A Calendar of 
Expirations and Reopenings 


CORDELIA T. WARD * 


ScHEDULED to rank among the principal collective 
bargaining developments of 1959 are contract 
negotiations in the steel and railroad industries, 
where 3-year agreements expire in June and 
October, respectively. Other contract renegotia- 
tions likely to arouse considerable interest in 
1959 are to take place in the aluminum, fabricated 
metal products, rubber, and meatpacking indus- 
tries. In total, about half of the agreements 
covering 5,000 or more workers expire in 1959. 
Most of the remaining agreements provide for 
automatic cost-of-living reviews, deferred wage 
increases of specified amounts, or permit contract 
reopenings on wages. 

The U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has knowledge of, through its 
file of agreements and other published reports, 
339 collective bargaining contracts covering 5,000 
or more workers each.' These agreements prob- 
ably represent all of the contracts of this size in 
the United States. The 339 contracts cover more 
than 6 million workers, or about a third of all 


workers under collective bargaining. Of these 
agreements, 287, involving 5.6 million workers, 
will be in effect on January 1, 1959. Fifty-two 
agreements expired on or prior to December 31, 
1958, including all major agreements in the agri- 
cultural machinery and airline industries. At 
the time of the preparation of this article, renego- 
tiated agreements for these situations were not 
on file in the Bureau, nor did the Bureau have 
published information as to their status. Conse- 
quently, this report deals with the status of the 
287 agreements in effect on January 1, 1959. 

As indicated in table 1, approximately 85 
percent of the 283 agreements with fixed terms 
were negotiated for periods of 2 years or longer. 
The major concentration among the long-term 
agreements was at the 3-year mark, but 15 
percent of the agreements, applying to about the 
same percentage of workers, were for longer terms. 

Virtually all long-term agreements provide for 
possible wage adjustments either by establishing 
conditions or dates for wage reopenings or by 
including cost-of-living or deferred wage increase 
clauses, or frequently by a combination of these 
wage adjustment provisions. An “annual im- 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 Although the Bureau does not collect railroad and airline agreements, 
information for 3 key railroad and 4 airline bargaining situations have been 
included in this study. 
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TaBLe 1. Duration, wage-reopening, and wage-adjustment provisions of agreements covering 5,000 or more workers, in effect 
January 1, 1959 





Agreements with provisions for— 
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1 enn e begga oe by duration for this study, a 1-month leeway tomatic cost-of-living reviews, and deferred increases sched- 

agreements with terms of 23 or 25 months were grouped a na  tersetnntion date are counted for contracts terminating in 1959. 

with panama Sf 2 years’ duration. _ Refers to all workers covered by agreements, including instances where 
2 Sums of individual wage provision items may exceed totals, since agree- increases were granted to specific groups or occupations only. 
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TaBLE 2. Agreements covering 5,000 or more workers in effect January 1, 1959, providing for termination, wage reopening, 
or wage adjustment in 1959, by industry group 
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workers which may be renegotiated at any time. See text footnote 3. 
* See text footnote 1. 
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provement factor,” “annual productivity in- 
crease,” or a wage increase of a deferred nature 
applied to 4 million workers under 180 of the 287 
agreements. (Less than half of these workers will 
receive an increase in 1959.) Ninety-three agree- 


ments, covering nearly 3 million workers, provided © 


for an automatic review and adjustment of wages 
dependent upon the movement of the BLS Con- 
sumer Price Index.? A slightly smaller number of 
agreements (90), applying to 1.5 million workers, 
provided for reopenings on wages before the 
termination date of the agreement. 

Major agreements of indefinite duration (‘‘open 
end” agreements) are uncommon. As in 1958, 
they covered, in the main, bituminous coal and 
anthracite miners.’ 

About 3 out of 5 workers scheduled to receive 
deferred wage increases in 1959 are in the trans- 
portation equipment and transportation (trucking) 
industries (table 2). Possible wage adjustments 
in 1959 may result from contract reopenings pro- 
vided in 62 agreements. Under the terms of 31 of 
these agreements, wage negotiations may take 
place in the event-of a “change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar” or other significant economic 
changes. The other 31 agreements establish a 
specific reopening date. Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments may go into effect in the 1st and 2d quarters 
of the year for 500,000 workers in the steel 
industry and 1 million railroad employees, whose 
contracts do not expire until June and October, 
respectively. 

Of the 155 agreements expiring in 1959, the 
largest number—65—expire in the 2d quarter of 
the year (table 3). The Labor Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 requires 
that a party to an agreement desiring to terminate 


3 Refers to deferred wage increases and cost-of living reviews taking place 
during the entire term of the agreement. Many of these changes went into 
effect in 1958. 

4A new bituminous-coal agreement was announced on December 3, 1958, 
too late for inclusion in the tables in this article. it provides for two increases 
tn 1959—$1.20 a day as of January | and 80 cents effective April 1. 

4 Space limitations preclude the listing of all major contracts under which 
some action in 1959 is scheduled. No contracts in the coastruction industry 
are listed; in other industry groups, the selectioa of contracts is, in the main, 
designed to cover a broad range of separate industries and key situations. 


: 


or modify it shall serve written notice upon the 
other party 60 days prior to the expiration date. 
In the absence of such notice, many agreements 
provide for the automatic continuation of the 
agreement, frequently for yearly periods. 


TaBLe 3. Expiration dates specified in 287 agreements 
covering 5,000 or more workers ' 
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Open end (no fixed Coal. 
term).? 














1 Based on agreements known to be in effect on November 1, 1958. For 
52 situations covering 513,800 workers, current agreements "vere not a 
3 Subject to renegotiation at any time. 


Listing of Selected Agreements 


Table 4 contains a list of 154 selected bargaining 
situations, each covering 5,000 or more workers, 
many of which expire or may be reopened for 
wage negotiations between January 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. The listing also includes a number 
of contracts which are not scheduled to terminate 
or to be reopened, but which provide for wage 
reviews based upon changes in living costs or 
specify deferred wage increases payable during 
1959. The 154 situations listed cover a total of 
4.5 million workers. 
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TaBLE 4. Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January- 


December 1959 ' 





Orver oF ListTING 





Manufacturing 
1. Steel and aluminum 


. Automobiles 
. Aircraft 
. Shipbuilding 


. Other transportation equipment 


. Controlling instruments 
. Rubber 


Manufacturing 


11. Chemicals 
12. Petroleum 


13. Stone, clay, and glass products 


14. Lumber 
15. Paper 


16. Printing and publishing 


17. Textiles 
18. Apparel 
19. Food products 
20. Tobacco 


Nonmanufacturing, exclusive of construction 


Mining 

Railroads 

Local transit 

Trucking and warehousing 
Maritime 

Telephone and telegraph 

Electric and gas utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Hotels and restaurants 


SBRBNSEERRE 








Company or association ? 


Approxi- 
mate 


Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Automatic cost-of- 


Deferred wage increase 
living review otherwise 


Wage reopening rate unless 
fied) 








1. Sree, anD ALUMINUM 





Aluminum 
America. 
Aluminum 
America. 
Bethlehem Steel Co 


Company of 


Company of 


Blaw-Knox Co. (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Chicago Foundrymen’s 
Association and Inde- 
pendent Cos. (Illinois). 

Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp 


Reynolds Metals Co 


Southern and Northern 
Soil Pipe Manufacturers 
Negotiating Committee. 

United States Steel Corp... 


United States Steel Corp., 
salaried employees. 





Semiannually 
(Feb. and Aug.). 


(Jan. and July). 
Bid edin 


Sept. 1956 to 
July 1959. 
Aug. 1956 to 

June 1959. 
Aug. 1956 to 
July 1959. 
Jan. 1957 to 
Dec. 1959. 


(Feb. and Aug.). 
Semiannually 

(Jan. and July). 
Semiannually 

(Feb. and Aug.). 











| 


(Jan. and July). | 


Aug. 1956 to | , a Semiannually 
June 1959. © | 
Aug. 1956 to |..-.-..-.-..-.. 
June 1959. | 


er 





2. FaspricaTeD Metat Propucts 





American Can Co 

California Metal Trades 
Association. 

Continental Can Co., Inc.. 


Crane Co. (Chicago, Ill.) -.. 


Steelworkers 
Machinists_._...- 


Steelworkers 








Oct. 1956 to (_.... 
Sept. 1959. | 
Aug. 1957 to 
May 1959. 
Oct. 1956 to | 
Sept. 1959. | 
Sept. 1956 to 
Sept. 1959. 


..| Semiannually 
| (Apr. and Oct.). 





3. MACHINERY 





General Motors Cerp- ---- 





International 35, 000 
Union of 
Electrical 


Workers. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


9 oe en 
July 1958 to |_.-......--.-..--.-.............| Quarterly (Mar., | Aug. 1, 1959;'2.5 percent (6 cent 
Aug. 1961.° June, Sept., minimum). 
Dec.). 
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TaBLE 4. Expiration, reopening, and wage a jeninent peorivione of a collective bargaining agreemenis, January- 
lecember ntinu 





Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 


Approxi- 
mate 


number 
of em- 


covered 








; Automatic 
Wage reopening 





cost-of- 
living review # 


Deferred wage increase (hour!l: 
= otherwise pow: f 





3. Mac 


INERY—Continued 





Royal McBee Corp., Royal| Auto Workers__.. 
Typewriter Co. Division 
(Hartford, Conn.) 

Sperry Rand Corp., Rem- 
ington Rand Division 
(Elmira, N. Y.) 


Machinists_...._. 








Timken Roller Bearing | | Stestworkers...... 


Co. (Ohio) 


Nov. 1956 to 





Oct. 1959. 


Sept. 1956 to 
Sept. 1961. 





10,000 | Aug. 1956 to 
| Aug. 1959. 


By 60 days’ notice, on or after 
Jan. 15, 1959, provided Con- 
sumer Price Index has 











Sept. 14, 1959; 5-10 cents. 





4. Evecrricat Propvucts 





General Electric Co 


W estinghouse Electric 


Corp. 














Sept. 15, 1959; 3.46 percent (5 
cent minimum). 


Oct. 12, 1959; 3.5 percent (not fn 
excess of 5-12 cents per hour 
for hourly employees; $2 $4.88 
per week for salaried em- 
ployees on a 40-hour weekly 
schedule and $8.67-$20.80 per 
month for monthly em- 
ployees). 





? 
5. AUTOMOBILES 





American Motors re Auto Workers....| 
| 


| 


Chrysler Corp. -........- ~  aeelen 


July 1958 to 
| Sept. 1961.* 


15, 000 


--| 104,000 Oct. 1958 to 


Aug. 1961. 
m= 000 Oct. y tregatey 


Quarterly (Mar., 








Annual improvement increase 
of 2.5 percent (6 cent mini- 
mum). Date not available. 

Aug. 1, 1959; 2.5 percent (6 cent 
minimum). 

Do. 


Do. 





AIRCRAFT 





Bell Aircraft Corp. (Niag- | auto Workers_.._| 
ara and Erie Counties, 
N. Y.). 

Boeing Aljrplane 
(Kansas). 

Boeing Alrplane Co. Seattle Profes- 
(Washington and Kansas).| sional Engi- 

neering Em- 
ployees Associ- 
ation (Ind.); 


Co. | | Machinists... 





488413582 


5,600 | June 1957 to | 
Mar. 1959. 

15, 000 Aug. 1958 to 
June 1960. 
May 1958 to 
May 1959. 


8, 400 


| 
fo; 4) 62 


.-| July 22, 1959; 5.5-9 cents. 
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TABLE 4. 


Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January— 
December 1959 '—Continued 





Approxi- 
mate 


number 
of em- 


covered 


Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Wage reopening 


Automatic cost-of- 
living review 


Deferred wage increase (hour! 
ae otherwise paved 





6. Arrcrart—Continued 





Boeing Airplane Co. 
(Washington and Fiori- 
da). 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Wright Aeronautical Di- 
vision (New Jersey). 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc-- 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc... 

Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Co. (Hagerstown, 
Md.). 

General Dynamics Corp., 
Convair Division. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp..-. 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 





Martin Co. (Middle River, 
Md.). 


North American Aviation, 
Inc 


Republic Aviation Corp. 
(Farmingdale, N. Y.). 
United Aircraft Corp., 
Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft Division (Connecti- 

cut). 

United Aircraft Corp., 
Hamilton Standard Divi- 
sion (Windsor Locks and 
Broad Brook, Conn.). 

United Aircraft Corp., Si- 
korsky Aircraft Division 
(Bridgeport and Strat- 
ford, Conn.). 





Auto Workers... 


June 1958 to 
April 1960. 


Sept. 1957 to 
Sept. 1959. 


May 1958 to 
May 1960.° 


May 1958 to 
May 1960.¢ 

Oct. 1957 to 
Oct. 1959. 


May 1958 to 
May 1960. 


May 1958 to 
May 1960. 
May 1958 to 
Sept. 1960. 


July 1958 to 
June 1961. 


May 1958 to 
May 1960. 
Apr. 1958 to 
Apr. 1960. 
Dec. 1957 to 
Dec. 1959. 


Apr. 1958 to 
Apr. 1960. 


Feb. 1958 to 
Feb. 1960. 


After Apr. 1959 


Feb. 15, 1908..................- 


Quarterly (Jan., 
Apr., July, 
Oct.). 
Quarterly (Mar., 


Quarterly (Feb., 
May, Aug., 
Nov.). 

Quarterly (Jan., 
Apr., July, 
Oct.). 

Sicncensenie 


May 22, 1959; 3 percent in- 
crease. 


3 percent (7 cent minimum) ef- 
fective in 1959—date not 
specified. 


Do. 


May 1959; 3 percent. 


May 18, 1959; 3 percent (7 cent 
minimum). 

May 4, 1959; 3.5 percent (to the 
nearest penny). 


June 30, 1959; 3 percent (7 cent 
minimum). 


May 18, 1959; 7-9 cents. 


April 1, 1959; 10 cents. 





7. SHIPBUILDING 





Bethlehem Steel Co., Ship- 
building Division. 

Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Co. 
(Newport News, Va.). 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilders. 


Nov. 1956 to 
July 1959. 
Nov, 1956 to 

Sept. 1960. 


July 1958 to 
June 1959. 





OrHER TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 





ACF Industries, Inc., 
American Car and Foun- 
dry Division. 

General American Trans- 
portation Co. 

Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 











Jan. 1957 to 
Nov. 1959. 


Aug. 1956 to 
Aug. 1959. 
Sept. 1956 to 
Aug. 1959. 








Semiannually 
(Jan. and July). 


Semiannually 
(Feb. and Aug.). 

Semiannually 
(Jan. and July). 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaB.Le 4. Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment 


December 1959 '—Continued 


provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January— 





Company or association * 


number 
of em- 


covered 


Approxi-| 
mate 





Provisions effective January-December 1950, for— 








Wage reopening 


Automatic cost-of. 
living review § 


ee 


unless 





9. ConTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 





Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. (Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, 
Minn.). 

Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry 
Gyroscope Division 
(Great Neck, N. Y.). 


International 
Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 


Dee. 1956 to 
Jan. 1960. 


Feb. 1, 1959 


Nov. 1956 to 
May 1961. 


Quarterly (Feb., 
May, Aug., 


May 23, 1959; 3.48 percent of 


base rate. 





10. RusBer 





Firestone Tire arid Rubber 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 
United States Rubber Cc_. 





Apr. 1957 to 
Apr. 1959. 
Apr. 1957 to 
Apr. 1959. 
Feb. 1957 to 
Apr. 1959. 
Apr. 1957 to 
Apr. 1959. 





pen eet eeames 











11. CHEMICALS 





American Viscose Corp..... 


(Midland, Mich.) 


Textile Workers 
Union. 
Mine Workers 


District 50 (Ind.). 





June 1956 to 
June 1959. 

April 1956 to 
March 1959. 








Quarterly (Feb., 
May, Aug., 











12. PeTroLeuM 





Atlantic Refining Co 


Sinclair Oil Corp. 


Standard Of] Company of 
Indiana (Whiting, Ind.). 


Atlantic Inde- 


(Ind.). 

Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic. 

Independent 
Petroleum 
Workers of 
America 
(Ind.). 


pendent Union 


Mar. 1957 to 
Mar. 1959. 


June 1957 to 
June 1959. 
Mar, 1957 to 
Mar. 1959. 





Strong, Cia 





Corning Glass Works 
(Corning, N. Y.). 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
glass container plants 
and warehouses. 


United States Potters 
Association. 


Flint Glass_---. 


Glass Bottle __... 


Dee. 1957 to 
Jan. 1959. 
May 1957 to 





Mar. 1960. 


Oct. 1957 to 
Sept. 1959. 


Apr. 1, 1959; 3 percent—may be 


applied to wage rates or re- 
lated items as decided by 
joint conference to be held at 
least 30 days beforehand. 





14. LuMBER 





Douglas Fir Plywood Mills 
(Oregon and Washing- 
ton). 

Southern California Lum- 
ber Employers Council. 


Woodworkers _ __. 








Apr. 1956 to 
Mar. 1960. 





July 1956 to 
June 1959, 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4. Expiration, rcopening, and wage adjustment provisi 


of 
December 1959 '\—Continued 





lected collective bargaining agreements, January- 





Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Wage reopening 


Automatic 


cost-of. 
living review * 


Deferred wage increase (hour! 
fed) unless otherwise pave 





15. PAPER 





International Paper Co., 
Southern Kraft Division. 


Pacific Coast Association 
of Pulp and Paper Man- 
ufacturers. 


Papermakers and 
Paperworkers; 
Pulp; and 
Brotherhood of 
Electrical 
Workers. 

Papermakers and 
Paperworkers; 
and Pulp. 


June 1, 1959. 








16. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 





Metropolitan Lithograph- | Lithographers... 
ers Association, Inc., and 
independent shops (New 
York District). 


May 1958 to 
Apr. 1960. 


...| Mar. 1, 1959. May 1, 1959; $5 per week for all 
minimum wage scales (ex- 
cept miscellaneous lithogra- 
phic classifications shal! re- 
ceive $4). 

New York Employing 
Printers Association, 
Inc., Printers League 
Section (New York, 
N. Y.). 








17. TexTILes 





Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc__| Textile Workers 
Union. 
Dan River Mills, Inc. | United Textile 
(Danville, Va.). Workers. 
Knitted Outerwear Manu- | Ladies’ Garment. 
facturers Association, cost-of-living index for Phila- | 
Pennsylvania District delphia rises. 
(Philadelphia, Pa.). | 


| 


Apr. 1958 to 
Apr. 1959. 

May 1958 to 
May 1959. 

Apr. 1958 to 
June 1960. 


July 1, 1959, providing the |. 








18. APPAREL 





! 

| 

In event of increase in the | 

cost of living, national cur- 
rency regulation, or other 

changes affecting purchasing | 

power of the dollar. 


Allied Underwear Associa- | Ladies’ Garment. 
tion; Lingerie Manufac- 
turers Association; and 
Negligee Manufacturers 
Association (Metropoli- 
tan New York area). 

Associated Corset and 
Brassiere Manufacturers. 


Inc, (New York, N. Y.). 


July 1956 to 
June 1960. 


In event of an increase or de- 
crease in the cost of living 
of at least 5 percent from 
date of last adjustment— 
permitted at minimum of 
6-month intervals. 

Notice on or before Feb. 2, 
1959, modifications to be- 
come effective June 1, 

In event of national currency |- ----| Jan. 1, 1959; 5 cents for mini- 
regulation, or other changes | mum rate only for shops out- 
which shall affect the pur- | side the greater New York 
chasing power of the dollar | area. 
or in the event of an increase 
or decrease in the cost of liv- 
ing. 


Jan. 1, 1950; 75 cents per week 
for miscellaneous employees. 





June 1957 to 
May 1960. 


Clothing Manufacturers 
Association ofthe U.S.A. 





Industrial Association of 
Juvenile Appare! Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 


Jan. 1958 to 
Dec. 1960. 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4. Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment 


provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January- 
December 1959 \—Continued 





Company or association? 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of em- 


ployees 
covered 


term ¢ 


| 


Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Wage reopening 


Automatic cost-of- 
living review * 





Deferred wage increase (hour! 
_ otherwise 








Industrial Council of 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc.; 
Merchants’ Ladies’ Gar- 


ment Association, Inc.; | 
and American Cloak and | 
Suit Manufacturers As- | 


sociation, Inc. 


Infants’ and Children’s | 


Coat Association, Inc., 
and Manufacturers of 
Snowsuits, Novelty 
Wear and Infants’ 
Coats, Inc. 

Children’s Dress, Cotton 
Dress and Sportswear 
Contractors Association, 
Inc. (New York, New 
York area). 


| 
Popular Priced Dress Man- 


ufacturers Group, Inc.; 
United Popular Dress 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc.; United Better 
Dress Manufacturers As- 


sociation, Inc.; National | 
Dress Manufacturers As- | 


sociation, Inc.; and Affil- 


jated Dress Manufac- 


turers, Inc. 














18. AppareLt—Continued 


June 1954 to 
May 1959. 


June 1956 to 
May 1961. 





In event the cost of living, | 


under the BLS figures, in- 


creases by 5 percent, cal- | 


culated from Apr. 15, 1958. 


In event of national currency 
regulation or other changes | 


which affect the purchasing 
power of the dollar, or in 
event of an increase or de- 
crease in the cost of living. 
Revisions to be effective 
Jan. 15, May 15, July 15, or 
Sept. 15. 


| In event of increase or decrease 


in cost of living since Mar. 
15, 1958. 











19. Foop Propvucts 





Brewers Board of Trade 
(New York, N. Y.). 

Brewery Proprietors of 
Milwaukee. 

California Brewers Associ- 
ation. 

California Packing Corp., 
California Division. 

California Processors and 
Growers, Inc. 

Dairy Industry Industrial 
Relations Association 
(California). 

Milk Dealers, Milk De- 
partment (Philadelphia, 
Pa., and vicinity). 

Milk Dealers Association 
of Metropolitan New 
York, Inc. 


Rath Packing Co. (Water- 
loo, Iowa). 





Teamsters (Ind.)- 


and Firemen. 


Teamsters (Ind.). 


See footnotes at end of table. 








June 1958 to 
May 1960. ¢ 


June 1957 to 
May 1959. 
Apr. 1958 to 
Mar. 1960.* 
Mar.1956 to 
Feb. 1959. 
Mar. 1956 to 
Feb. 1959. 
Mar. 1958 to 
Mar. 1959. 


Oct.1956 to 
Sept. 1959. 


Oct. 1957 to 
Oct. 1959. 


Oct. 1956 to 
Aug. 1959. 
Nov. 1956 to 
Aug. 1959. 








Semiannually 
(Jan. and July). 





June 1, 1950; $4.75 per week for 
inside workers and $3.25 per 
week for drivers. 


Apr. 1950; $4 per week. 


Jan. 1, 1959; 10 cents for tractor 
trailer drivers, truckdrivers, 
and wholesale drivers. 
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TasLe 4. Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, Janua 
; Bowater 1959 '—Continued waa : - 





Approxi-} Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 


Company or association 2 number 
Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hour! 
jos aoe Wage reopening living review § _ unless otherwise spect. 








19. Foop Propucts—Continued 





Pavkinghouse; Sept. 1956 to Semiannually 
Brotherhood of Aug. 1959. (Jan. and July). 
Packinghouse 
Workers 
(Ind.); Meat 
Cutters. 

Wilson and Co........... --| Packinghouse-_ _- Sept. 1956 to 

Aug. 1959. 





20. Topacco 





American Tobacco Co., Inc. Jan. 1958 to 
Dee. 1959. 








Anaconda Copper Mining | Mine, Mill 3 June 1956 to 
Co. (Montana). (ind.). June 1959. 
Anthracite coal operators | Mine Workers Dec. 1956— 
(Pennsy]vania). open end. 
Bituminous coal operators Oct. 1956— 
open end. 
Kennecott Copper Corp... July 1956 to 
(ind.). June 1959. 
United States Steel Corp., | Steelworkers. Aug. 1956 to Semiannually 
Oliver Iron Mining Divi- June 1959. (QJan. and July). 
sion (Minnesota). 











22. 





Class I Railroads...........| 14 nonoperating Nov. 1956 to Semiannually 
employee Oct. 1959. 
unions. 
Class I Railroads..........| Order of Rail- Nov. 1956 to 
way Conduc- Oct. 1958. 
tors and Brake- 
men (Ind.); 
Brotherhood of 
Locomotive 
Firemen and 
Enginemen; 
Brotherhood of 
Railroad 
Trainmen; and 
Brotherhood of 
Locomotive 
Engineers 
(ind.). 
Railway Clerks. . Nov. 1956 to 
Oct. 1959. 





23. Loca, TRANsIT 





Chicago Transit Authority. June 1957 to 
Nov. 1959. 


New York City Transit Jan. 1958 to Jan. 1, 1950; 10 cents. 
Authority. 3 Dec. 1959. 

Philadelphia Transporta- Jan. 1956 to 
tion Co. Jan. 1959. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TaBLE 4. Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January- 
December 1959 \—-Continued 





Company or association * 





Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Wage reopening 


Automatic cost-of- 
living review ‘ 


Deferred wage increase (hourl. 
a pow f 





23. Locan Transit—Continued 





Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport (New 
Jersey). 


Feb. 1958 to 
Jan. 1960. 








Quarterly (Feb., 
May, Aug., 
Nov.). 


Feb. 1, 1959, and Aug. 1, 1950; 
5 cents. 





24. TrRucKING AND WAREHOUSING 





Automobile Carrier Drive- 
away Agreement and 
Automobile Carrier 
Truckaway Agreement. 


Central States Area—Local 
Cartage Agreement. 


Central States Area—Over- 
The-Road Motor Freight 
Agreement. 

Cartage Agreement (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) | 

Trucking Companies, |. 
Freight Agreement (New | 
England). | 

Trucking Companies, | 
Over-The-Road and | 
Local’ Cartage Agree- | 
ments (New York). 

Motor Transport Labor 
Relations, Inc. (Philadel- | 
phia, Pa.). 





Teamsters (Ind.). 





15, 000 


Mar. 1955 to | 
Feb. 1961. 


Feb. 1955 to 
Jan. 1961. 


Feb. 1955 to 
Jan. 1961. © 


Jan. 1958 to 
Dec. 1960. 
Apr. 1958 to 
Apr. 1961. 


Aug. 1958 to 
July 1961.¢ 





25, 000 | 


Jan. 1957 to 
Dec. 1959, 


In event maximum workweek 
is reduced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission or 
by legislative act; or in event 
of war, declaration of emer- 
gency, or imposition of eco- 
nomic controls. 

In event of war, declaration of 
emergency, or imposition of 
civilian controls. 


Semiannually 


(Feb. and Aug.). 


Feb. 1, 1959; 7 cents. 


Feb. 1, 1959; 7 cents or 2.5 mills 
per mile. 

Jan. 1, 1959; 7 cents. 

Apr. 11, 1959; 7 cents. 


Aug. 1, 1959; 7 cents, }4 cent per 
mile. 


Jan. 1959; 10 cents. 





25. 


MARITIME 





Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
Companies and Agents— 


Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
Tanker Companies, un- 
licensed personnel. 

New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation. 


Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion. 


Contract provides for 2 wage 
reviews spaced 1 year apart. 








26. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Department. 

Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., metro- 
politan area). 

Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Mary- 
land. 


See footnotes at end of table. 








25, 000 





6,500 | 


sa | 


Feb. 1958 to 
June 1959. 


Nov. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 


Oct. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 
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TABLE 4. 


Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January- 


December 195° '\—Continued 





Approxi-| 
mate 
number 
of em- 


covered 


Contract 
term ¢ 


Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Automatic cost-of- 
living review 


Deferred wage increase (hour! 
fed) unless otherwise weet: 


Wage reopening 








26. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH—Continued 





General Telephone Co. of 
California. 

Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., Plant and Traffic 
Departments. 

Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Co., Plant and Traffic 
Departments. 

New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Traf- 
fic Department. 


New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., Traffic Department. 

New York Telephone Co., 
Traffic Department (up- 
state area). 

New York Telephone Co., 
Commercial Department 
and Headquarters 
(downstate area). 

Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co-__. 


Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. (northern 
California) and Bell 
Telephone Co. of Ne 
vada, Plant and Traffic 
Departments. 

Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., All De- 
partments (Oregon). 

Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Plant 
Department (southern 
California). 

Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 

Southwestern Bel] Tele- 
phone Co., Plant and 
Traffic Departments. 


8, 100 


18, 500 


15, 400 


Dec. 1957 to 
Mar. 1959. 
Nov. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 


Dec. 1957 to 
Apr. 1959. 


June 1958 to 
May 1959. 


Nov. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 

Tuly 1958 to 
July 1959. 


July 1958 to 
July 1959.¢ 


Oct. 1957 to 
Jan. 1959. 
Dec. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 
Oct. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 


Jan. 1958 to 
May 1959. 


Nov, 1957 to 
Mar, 1959. 


May 1958 to 
May 1959. 
Nov. 1957 to 
Feb. 1959. 





27. ELectric anp Gas Utrities 





Commonwealth Edison Co. 
and Subsidiary Public 
Service Co. (Illinois). 

Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. 

Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. (California). 


Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Electric Oper- 
ating Department (New 
Jersey). 


11,000 


23, 000 





| 


Apr. 1956 to 
Mar. 1959. 


Mar. 1958 to 
Nov. 1959. 
July 1957 to 
June 1959. 


May 1958 to 
May 1959. 





| 





28. WHOLESALE AND Reta, TRADE 





Meat Markets (Chicago, 
I). 





Meat Cutters... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


8, 000 





Oct. 1957 to 
Oct. 1959. * 





“Sn —| 
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TABLE 4. 


Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment prcvisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January— 


December 1959 \—Continued 





| 
| Approx: 


Provisions effective January-December 1959, for— 





Company or association * x. 
| ofem- | 
} ployees | 
covered 


Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hourly 
unless otherwise speci- 


Ww reo living review * rate 
_eer fied) 











28. WHOLESALE AND Retart Trape—Continued 





Nov. 1957 to | 
Nev. 1959. 
9,000 | Feb. 1958 to 
Feb. 1960. 
Food Industry Committee | | Aug. 1957 to 
(Greater Cleveland and | } | Aug. 1959. 
adjoining counties, | 
Ohio). 
R. H. Macy and Co. (New | 8,000 Apr..1956 to 
York). Jan. 1959. 


Associated Food Retailers | 
of Greater Chicago. 
First National Stores, Inc_. 


Retail Clerks 


} 
Meat Cutters_...| 





| 


Feb. 1, 1959; 3-7.5 cents. 








} 

Building Managers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. | Sept. 1959. | 

Metropolitan Life Insur- 5,300 | Oct. 1956 to 
ance Co. | Mar. 1959. 

Prudential Insurance Co... 15,000 | July 1956 to 

| July 1959. 

Jan. 1957 to 
Dec. 1959. 


Realty Advisory Board on 
Labor Relations, Inc., 
Commercial _ Buildings 
(New York, N. Y.). 

Realty Advisory Board on | 
Labor Relations, Inc., 
Apartment Buildings 
(New York, N. Y) 


13,000 





ES OO LIES LO CIE SI 


29. Finance, INSURANCE, AND Reat Estate 


.| Jan. 19, 1959; 3 cents for jani- 
| tresses only. 


| Oct. 20, 1959; $2.50 per week. 





30. HoTrEts anpD RESTAURANTS 





Associated Restaurants of 
Oregon, Inc., and the 
Portland Independent 
Hotel Association. 

Chicago Residential Hotel 


July 1957 to 
May 1962. 


May 1957 to 
Apr. 1960. 
June 1957 to 
May 1959. 
July 1954 to 
July 1959. 


East Bay Restaurant As- 
sociation, Inc. and 
United Tavern Owners 
Association, Inc. (Alb- 
meda County, Calif.). 

Golden Gate Restaurant |.... 
Association (San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.). 

Hotel Employers Associa- 
tion of San Francisco. 
Restaurant-Hotel Employ- 
ers’ Council of Southern 
California, Inc. | 

Washington State Restau- |.....do.......___..| 
rant Association and 


15,000 | Jun €1954 to 


Aug. 1960. 


Hote}; and Builkd- 5,000 | July 1954 to 
ing Service. June 1959. 

Hotel_............| 15,000 | Jan. 1955 to 

Jan. 1960. 





9,100 | June 1957 to 


May 1959. 
Seattle Hotel Association. 











OS a a, a 


Rae SET Oa 


j 
| | 





! Contracts on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 1, 1958, 

eee where footnote indicates that information is from newspaper source. 
nterstate unless otherwise 

: Unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO except where noted as tapes. 

‘ Refers to the date the contract is to go into effect, not the date of signing 

Where a contract has been amended or modified and the original termina- 

tion ~—s aaa a effective date of the changes becomes the new effective 


ape 
or pares of me listing, the expiration is the formal termination date 
estall the agreement. In general, it is the earliest date on which 


termination of the contract could be effective, except for special provisions 


for termination, as in the case of d 


isagreement arising out of a wage reopening. 
Many ts 


vide for automatic renewal at the expiration date unless 
Hinrtley) Act, 1947, requires thai a party to sn agreement desiring to terminate 

req & party to an agreement to terminate 
ane shall serve written notice upon the other party 60 days prior to 


‘ shown indicates the month in which adjustment is to be made, not 
month of the Consumer Price Index on which adjustment is based. 
Information is from newspaper account of settlement. 
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Deferred Increases 
and Escalator Clauses 


Lity Mary DAviM AND DONALD L. HELM* 


DEFERRED WAGE INCREASES will play less of a role 
in the 1959 wage picture than they have for the 
past several years. Because many of the major 
long-term collective agreements will be renego- 
tiated during the year, the number of workers 
whose rates of pay will be determined by bargain- 
ing in 1959 rather than by earlier agreements will 
be higher than it has been in recent years.' 
Nevertheless, a substantial number of workers 
(2.9 million) will receive deferred increases in 
1959.2. Despite the economic uncertainty during 
the early part of 1958, the vast majority of long- 
term agreements that expired or were subject to 
renegotiation were renewed with new provisions for 
deferred increases. 

While cost-of-living escalator provisions of long- 
term agreements expiring during the year will also 
be subject to renegotiation, at least one cost-of- 
living review is scheduled in 1959 under provisions 
of almost all existing long-term contracts before 
they expire. Consequently, the total number of 
workers (about 4 million) under cost-of-living 
escalator contracts remains at about the same 
level at the beginning of 1959 as at the beginning 
of 1958.5 


Deferred Increases 


During 1959 about 2.9 million workers in 
major collective bargaining situations are sched- 
uled to receive wage-rate increases that were 
specified in agreements concluded in earlier years. 
Of these, approximately 1.7 million are employed 
in manufacturing, 400,000 each in construction 
and the transportation industries, and more than 
350,000 in the other nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed. (See tables 1 and 2.) 


Construction. The 400,000 workers scheduled to 
receive deferred increases during the coming year 
in major construction situations represent a 
decline from approximately 584,000 workers who 
were to receive such increases in 1958. This 
reduction reflects the fact that more long-term 


TaBLe 1. Deferred increases in union scales scheduled 
to go into effect in 1959 in major situations in construction 





Approximate number of workers 
affected 





Hourly increases effective during 
period 


Total for 
1959 ! 


July 1 to 


January 1 
to June December 











5 but less than 7 cents. . .- 
7 but less than 9 cents. - 
9 but less than 11 cents. 
11 but less than 13 cents_ - 
13 but less than 15 cents 
15 but less than 17 cents 
17 but less than 19 cents. - 








1 Some of the totals shown differ from those obtained by a simple addition 
of the January-June and July-December data because about 103,500 workers 
are scheduled to receive wage increases in both halves of the year, and these 
increases are not necessarily for the same amount for both periods. For ex- 
ample, out of the 165,000 workers scheduled to receive scale increases of 9 but 
less than 11 cents in the first half of the year, 80,500 will also receive a 20-cent 
increase during the second half of the year—a total of 30 cents for the year. 


agreements with deferred wage increases were to 
reach their expiration dates in 1959 than in 1958, 
rather than any shift away from the practice of 
negotiating wage increases for periods of 2 years 
or more in the industry. 

The cents-per-hour increases scheduled for 1959 
in major construction situations are distinctly 
higher than those scheduled for manufacturing 
and other nonmanufacturing industries. In eval- 
uating this difference, it should be remembered 
that cost-of-living escalator clauses are typically 
not found in construction agreements and that, 
for the most part, hourly scales in the construction 
trades exceed those in other industries. The most 
common increases scheduled for 1959 in the in- 
dustry, affecting over 1 out of 4 workers who will 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 For a description of provisions for deferred wage increases in 1957 and 1958, 
see Monthly Labor Review, January and December 1957, pp. 50-52 and 
1464-1467, respectively. 

2 The estimates are based on settlements negotiated in 1958 and earlier 
years and coming to the attention of the U. 8S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by the beginning of December 1958. They cover major 
collective bargaining contracts (defined as those involving 1,000 or more 
workers) in all industries except the service trades, finance, and government 
and are based on settlements summarized in the Bureau’s monthly report 
on Current Wage Developments, supplemented by information on some 
major construction agreements. The information used in compiling the 
current wage report, as well as that on the construction settlements, is based 
primarily on secondary sources. 

Estimates for construction are included in the totals in the text, but are 
not incorporated in any table except table 1, because data are less complete 
for construction than for the other industries. 

3 Some rise in the number of major situations with cost-of-living escalator 
provisions during 1958 was offset by the decline in employment in some of the 
major industries with such provisions, 
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receive already determined scale advancements, 
will be 15 cents, while 10-cent increase will affect 
about 15 percent of the total. About 2 out of 3 
workers due deferred increases will have their 
scales advanced at least 15 cents. 

‘ In contrast with other industries, about 1 out 
of 4 of the workers (103,500) covered by provisions 
for deferred increases in construction will receive 
their 1959 adjustments in 2 steps; most of these 
(about 81,000) will receive pay advances during 
the year totaling 30 cents, of which 10 cents will be 
effective during the first 6 months and 20 cents 
during the remainder of the year. Except for the 
second part of these 2-step adjustments, practi- 
cally all of the changes in union scales already de- 
termined for the construction trades will occur 
during the first half of 1959, normally the period 
in ‘which most construction scale increases take 
place. Only about 19,000 workers will obtain 
their only deferred increase after midyear. 


Other Industries. About 2.5 million workers cov- 
ered by major collective bargaining agreements in 
manufacturing and selected nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries other than construction are scheduled to 
receive wage-rate increases in 1959 as a result of 
agreements already concluded.* Almost 6 out of 
every 10 of these workers will have their basic 
«Excludes about 200,000 workers, primarily in the farm equipment, and 
automotive parts industries, whose agreements had expired and were still 


being renegotiated at the beginning of December 1958. Previously, these 
contracts had contained deferred and cost-of-living escalator wage provisions. 


pay scales advanced an average of 6 but less than 
8 cents an hour; 1 out of 6 arescheduled for 5- but 
less than 6-cent raises; and 2 out of 10 are in line 
for increases averaging 8 cents or more. These 
pay increases do not include any cost-of-living 
escalator adjustments that may be effective in 
1959; almost ‘2 out of 3 of the workers due to 
receive deferred increases are also covered by 
cost-of-living escalation (table 3). 

The deferred increases scheduled for i959 are 
concentrated in metalworking and transportation. 
The raises in transportation are in turn concen- 
trated in trucking, where most of the 1958 negoti- 
ations provided for 1959 rate advances of about 7 
cents an hour; some local transit agreements also 
provide for deferred wage increases. Most of 
the metalworking employees are found primarily 
in the manufacture of automobiles, automobile 
parts, farm equipment, aircraft, and electrical 
products. Approximately 700,000 automobile, 
automobile parts, and farm equipment workers 
will receive deferred increases averaging 6 but less 
than 7 cents an hour, while most aircraft contracts 
(affecting about 225,000 workers) will increase 
pay by 3 percent (averaging 7 but less than 8 
cents) during tle coming year. In the electrical 
products industry (about 300,000 workers), the 
only major metalworking industry in which the 


_1959 deferred wage increases were negotiated prior 


to 1958, pay advances will amount to 5 cents an 
hour or more. 


TaBLe 2.— Deferred wage increases scheduled to go ite effect in 1959 in situations affecting 1,000 or more workers in manu- 
facturing and sxe nonmanufacturing industries ! 





Approximate number of workers affected (in thousands) 





Average deferred wage increase y Print- 
ts hour! y 


Metal- 
work- 
ing* 





















































1 Excludes certain industries, notably construction, the service trades, 


, and government, 
1 Includes a few settlements in the following industry grou for which sepa- 
ron © are not fo), rt Tobacco (4,000 workers), textile. (1,000), apparel 
CS ee (5, 000) rubber (6,000), (26,000), and miscellaneous 


nice eutornao Pa pgnen ape Grand prtmeniiy ie the paneiatae Saute 
mobiles utr automobile oor oa equipment, aircraft, and electrical products. 
formation to compute cents-per-hour increases. 


Note: og tig Pgs lame nas mmuae 9 Sey 
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TaBLe 3. Cost-of-living escalator provisions in major 
contracts in manufacturing and selected nbuinanufes- 
turing! industries providing deferred increases in 1959 





Approximate 
pumber of 


Percentage of 
workers 
covered by 
cost-of-living 
escalator 


clauses 





All situations with deferred increases 
AVERAGE DEFERRED WAGE INCREASE 





5 cents but less than 6 cents... ...... 

6 cents but less than 7 cents... -_- 

7 cents but less than 8 cents... --.. 

8 cents but less than 9 cents._..-_- 

9 cents but less than 10 cents _- 

10 cents but less than 11 cents- .- 

11 cents but less than 12 cents___ 

12 cents but less than 13 cents. -- 

13 cents and over. | 
Amount not specified or not computed ?___ 


INDUSTRY GROUP (SELECTED) 





Metalwor! 





Mining 
b= pupa wholesale, and retail 











1 Excludes certain Sesuetien, notably construction, the service trades, 
vern 
tte to compute cents-per-hour increases. 


Altogether the metalworking and transportation 
industries account for 3 out of 4 workers scheduled 
to receive deferred adjustments during the coming 
year. A large majority of these workers are also 
covered by cost-of-living escalator provisions; in 
other industries with deferred wage provisions, 
however, such escalation is less common. 

Deferred increases will become effective for 
some groups of workers in every month of 1959 
(table 4). About 180,000 trucking employees will 
receive raises in February; pay for many West 
Coast aircraft workers will go up in May; and 
wage-rate advances in the automobile and farm 
equipment industries are scheduled for August 
and September, respectively. Increases in rates 
of pay for workers in the electrical products in- 
dustry are to go into effect in September and 
October. Rates in bituminous coal mines will 
advance in January and again in April. 

In a majority of the major collective bargaining 
situations in which deferred adjustments are 
scheduled for 1959, skilled workers are due to 


receive larger cents-per-hour increases than un- 
skilled workers. In automobiles, farm equipment, 
electrical products, and aircraft, the adjustments 
generally consist of percentage increases with a 
guarantee of a minimum cents-per-hour advance. 

The deferred increases due during 1959 in in- 
dustries other than construction will apparently 
be smaller than those scheduled in 1958 on the 
average. This difference is due, however, to the 
fact that different industries are affected in each 
of the 2 years rather than to any reduction in the 
size of the deferred increases negotiated within 
the same industry. Thus, the deferred increases 
negotiated in the auto industry in 1958 (and 
scheduled to go into effect during 1959 and again 
in 1960) amounted to 2% percent with a minimum 
of 6 cents an hour—the same as the formula pro- 
vided for 1956 and 1957 by the 1955 auto contracts. 


Cost-of-Living Escalators 


As of the beginning of 1959, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that approximately 4 
million workers will be covered by major collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with automatic cost- 
of-living provisions. In addition, at least 400,000 
unorganized workers (mainly office and other 
TaBLe 4. Deferred wage increases due in 1959 in major 


contracts in manufacturing and selected nonmanufacturing 
industries, by effective month 





Aporextenste | 
number of | 
workers 


Month Principal industries affected ! 


affec’ 
(in thousands) 





22,472 





Trucking, utilities, coal mining,’ and 
various metalworking. 
preshine. 


one. 
Coal mining.’ 
Aircraft. 
Retail trade and aircraft, 
Various metalworking. 
Automobile and related {ndustries. 
El products and farm es. 
products, footwear, and, 


is 
= 
- 


g $8kleekRe 


glass. 
None. 
Mane 


- 
o 


Dece 
Month not known. 


& 











: See footnote 1, table 2. 
The total is smaller than the sum of the totvidans months since 218,000 
employees will receive 2 deferred increases in 
he two-step wage increase provided A, 1989 by the bituminous coal 
agreement cuneioaed early in December 1958 is not strictly comparable to 
most of the other agreements summarized here, since both steps go into effect 
within a year, whereas the other agreements typically specify wage increases 
for alonger period. The increases consisting of $1.20 a day (15 cents an hour) 
effective in January 1959 and an additional 80 cents a day (10 cents an hour 
effective in April) are included since they are of the 1959 wage picture. 
Based on settlements concluded prior to mber 1958. resumably 
some settlements feetates in that month would provide deferred increases 
due in December 
Norte: Because Ge rounditig, sum of individual items does not necessarily 
equal total. 
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TaBLe 5. Consumer Price Index months used in cost-of- 
living escalator clauses in effect on January 1, 1959 





Approximate 
number of , 
CPI month Principal industries affected 








Automobiles, farm equipment, electrical 
ucts, and aircraft. 


A > 

Railroads, electrical products, and air- 

Automobiles, farm equipment, electrical 
products, and aircraft. 

Trucking, electrical products, and alr- 


pence, farm equipment, electrical 
ucts, and aircraft. 


133 
1, 352 Raliroads, electrical products, and a 
1,173 ji... farm equipment, electrical 
ucts, and aircraft. 
1, 046 | nc nr meatpacking, and air- 
5Ol be — “mee electrical products, and air- 
Month not known. 41 


1, 191 











ae an le ase workers also covered by cost- 
wc total is sealer than the sum of the individual months since most 
employees in companies where the organized plant 
workers are subject to escalator adjustments) also 
will receive automatic adjustments geared to 
changes in the BLS Consumer Price Index. 
Practically every provision for cost-of-living 
escalation is in a long-term contract, usually 
specifying quarterly or semiannual reviews. How- 
ever, the majority of workers (more than 2 million) 
whose contracts contain cost-of-living escalator 
clauses are covered by long-term agreements that 
expire during 1959. Practically all of these, in- 
cluding those in the basic steel, steel fabricating, 
aluminum, meatpacking, and railroad industries, 
provide for at least one cost-of-living review in 
1959 before they are subject to renegotiation. 
About 1.6 million workers are employed under 
long-term agreements that provide not only for cost- 
of-living escalator adjustments but also for deferred 
wage increases in 1959. Three out of four of 
these workers are employed in metalworking 


(principally the production of automobiles, auto- 
mobile parts, farm equipment, aircraft, and elec- 
trical products), and most of the rest in transpor- 
tation (trucking and local transit). 

In automobiles, automobile parts, and farm 
equipment, adjustments are quarterly, with pay 
tied to the January, April, July, and October CPI 
(table 5). Aircraft cost-of-living reviews are also 
quarterly, but the review months vary among 
contracts. Semiannual clauses are concentrated 
in basic steel, aluminum, meatpacking, railroads, 
and trucking, with steel, aluminum, and meat- 
packing using the May and November indexes, 
railroads March and September, and trucking 
December and June. The exact formulas used 
in relating wage changes to changes in the CPI 
vary from industry to industry. The most 
common current: adjustments are, however, a 
l-cent change in wage levels for a 0.5-point change 
in the Consumer Price Index, or 2 cents for a 
0.9-point change. 

During 1958, cost-of-living increases were a 
significant supplement to regular pay rates, and 
in several cases just about equaled increases in 
basic rates. Workers in the steel industry re- 
ceived 8 or 9 cents in deferred increases and 9 
cents in cost-of-living adjustments. Most meat- 
packing workers actually received a greater in- 
crease from these adjustments than from deferred 
increases—8 and 7.5 cents, respectively. The 
size of the cost-of-living increases raised total 
pay advances in 1958 in these industries above 
those received in 1956 or 1957. In automobiles, 
negotiated wage increases averaged around 7 to 8 
cents and escalator adjustments, 6 cents in 1958; 
in 1957, the deferred increase in automobiles 
averaged about 6 cents and the cost-of-living 
escalator increase was 6 cents. In the case of 
railroads, deferred increases amounted to 7 cents 
per hour compared with cost-of-living increases 
of 5 cents—a decline of 3 cents below the 1957 
total. 





Length of Work Life 
of Japanese Men, 
1930 and 1955 


Koya AzumI* 





THE PATTERN of labor force participation for 
Japanese men has undergone considerable change 
between 1930 and 1955. Some facets of this 
change are indicated by the tables presented here 
on death rates in Japan and the labor force par- 
ticipation of the population at a given time. In 
Japan, as in many other countries, the demo- 
graphic change that has most profoundly affected 
the length of working life has been a decline in the 
death rate. Life expectancy at birth in 1930 and 
1955 for Japanese boy babies was 44.8 and 63.6 
years, respectively. A 15-year-old boy had on 
the average 43.6 more years to live in 1930, com- 
pared with 53.2 more years in 1955. This 10-year 
increase was due primarily to the decline in the 
death rate. Correspondingly, the average length 
of working life had also been extended but not as 
much as life expectancy itself. In 1930, a 20-year- 
old worker could expect to live 40.2 more years 
and to work about 37.9 years, leaving about 2 
years for retirement (table 1). By 1955, his life 
expectancy had increased 8.3 years and his working 
life, 6.4 years, leaving a little more than 4 years 
for retirement. The methods used in developing 
these data are discussed in the last section of this 
article. 


Pattern of Working Life 


One conspicuous change in the pattern of work 
life of Japanese men during the 25 years between 
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1930 and 1955 occurred in the rate at which men 
join and separate from the labor force. In 1955, 
young men were entering at a slower rate and 
older men were retiring at a younger age than they 
were in 1930. More than one-half of the Japanese 
boys still entered the labor force before reaching 
the age of 20 in 1955, but a comparison of the 
two periods indicates that the trend is for a de- 
layed entry into the labor force (table 2). In 
1930, about 630 boys out of 1,000 in the age group 
10 to 14 joined the labor force, while the corre- 
sponding figure for 1955 was down to 540 per 
1,000. In the older groups, on the other hand, 
63.0 percent of men 65 years and older were in 
the labor force in 1930 compared with 56.4 percent 
in 1955. 

In terms of the whole life span, Japanese men 
in 1955, on the average, lived longer and worked 
more years than they did in 1930. However, the 
proportion of the life span spent in the working 
force decreased slightly from an average of 67.6 
percent to 66.0 percent and the trend was toward 
a lengthened period of retirement. In 1930, about 
14 percent of nonworking years was spent in 
retirement as compared with about 19 percent in 
1955. 

Improvements in health conditions, which have 
reduced the death rates for all ages, and a shift in 
the Nation’s social and economic structures have 
been responsible for these changes. The Japanese 
economy experienced expansion, destruction, and 
rehabilitation during the 25-year period under 
comparison. Studies on this topic have indicated 
that economic growth has been more rapid than 
population increase.’ Even during the difficult 
years of the early 1930’s, there was an increase in 
production. The index of industrial production 
(1934-36=100) grew in 1940 to 149 and after 
a decrease to 31 in 1946, it reached 181 in 1955.’ 

In the process of industrialization, the composi- 
tion of the Japanese labor force has changed 
greatly. The proportion of men in the primary 
industries—agriculture, forestry, and fisheries—in 
which there is little retirement in Japan, has been 
decreasing rapidly. (See chart.) Of the many 


*Of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 

1 See Nippon no Jinko to sono Keizai-ryoku [Japanese Population and Its 
Economic Strength], Mainichi Shinbun Jinko Mondai Chosa-kai, Nippon 
no Jinko [Population of Japan) (Tokyo, Mainichi Shinbun, 1954), Ch. 3, 
pp. 177-196; Irene B. Taeuber, The Population of Japan (Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1958), p. 61; G. C. Allen, Japan’s Economic 
Recovery (New York, Oxford University Press, 1958), Ch. I. 

2 Allen, op. cit., p. 193, 
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TaBLE 1. Average life and work-life expectancy, Japanese 


and United States males 





At birth At age 20 





Average number of years Average number of years 





Life ex: |Work-life| Outside | Life ex- |Work-life, Outside 
pectancy | expect- labor | pectancy| expect- labor 
ancy force ancy force 





JAPAN 


BOM... onde-<i 
1955_ ....... 


UNITED 























Source: For United States data for 1900, 1940, and 1 
finkle, Changes in Working Life for Men, 1900 to 2000 
Review, March 1955, p. 299); for 1955, see Seymour L. 
of Working Life, a paper ited at the Fourth International Gerontologi- 
cal Congress, Merano, Italy, July 1957. 
factors which influence retirement—disability, 
pensions, social security for the aged, compulsory 
retirement, etc.—few directly apply to Japanese 
farmers, most of whom are either self-employed or 
family workers. ‘To illustrate, in 1956, as many 
as 95 percent of the men workers in agriculture 
and forestry were either proprietors or family 
workers, whereas the corresponding figure for 
other industries was 28 percent. 

Thus, with an increase in social welfare practices, 
formal education, plus a trend toward nonagricul- 
tural employment, the rate of accession into the 
labor force has tended to decrease in the younger 
age groups, and the rate of retirement to increase 
in the older groups. Nevertheless, the length of 
working life has been extended due primarily to 
the decline in the death rate. 


Comparison With the United States. The average 
life expectancy and work-life patterns of Japanese 
men in 1930 were comparable to that of United 
States men prior to 1900 (table 1). In 1955, the 
gap between the two countries was not nearly so 
great as it was in 1930. In 1955, the life expect- 
ancy at birth was about 3 years longer for United 
States males than for their Japanese counterparts 
but the work-life expectancy for both was 42 
years. At age 20, however, the life expectancy of 
Japanese men was 48.5—just 1 year less than 
United States men but their work-life expectancy 


+ Minoru Tachi, An Estimate of Future Population of Japan (in Proceed- 
tngs of the World Population Conference, Rome, August 31-September 10, 
1954, New York, United Nations, Vol. III, pp. 243-249). 


(44.3 years) was 1.3 years longer; the number of 
years of retirement for these men was 4.2 com- 
pared with 6.5 for American men. 

As for work-life patterns, there are noticeable 
differences. While in the United States the high- 
est labor-force participation rate in 1955 was 
observed among 34-year-old men, in Japan the 
rate was highest among men in the 40- to 44-year 
group. Retirement, on the average, began later 
in life for Japanese men; on the other hand, the 
retirement rate was higher than that for United 
States men up through the age group 60-64, sug- 
gesting that the practice of retirement at the age of 
65 is much more common in the United States. 


Implications for the Future. Japan is well on its 
way toward having an aging population. In 1930, 
the proportion of boys 14 years and under was 36.7 
percent of the male population, while the corre- 
sponding figure for 1955 was down to 32.5 percent. 
Population projections have indicated that the 
population of Japan will rise from 89 million in 
1955 to a peak in 1990 of 108 million. According 


Industry Composition of Japanese Male Labor Force, 
19207and 1955. 
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to these estimates, the proportion of those in the 
total population who are 14 years and under and of 
those 60 and over will in that year be 18.1 percent 
and 15.2 percent, respectively. This and other 
trends discussed in this article suggest certain 
problems related to the length of working life. 
For one, the retirement period will be lengthened 
and the responsibility of the labor force to support 
the nonproductive population in the form of pen- 
sions, etc. will increase. 


Methodological Note 


The working life tables presented in this article 
are based on Japanese census reports for 1930 and 
1955.* The methodology is the same as that used 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in constructing its tables of 
working life for men.’ For 1930, the standard 
life table figures were taken from the table con 
structed by the Japanese Government based on 
the mortality rates for the period 1925 to 1930.° 
The 1955 life table figures are from the 9th 
abridged life table constructed by the Institute 
of Population Problems of the Ministry of Wel- 
fare.’ This life table is based on the death rates 
for the period April 1955 to March 1956. The 
labor force participation rates were computed 
from the 1930 and 1955 census reports. 

As the current concept of “labor force” had not 
yet been developed in 1930, it is only proper to 
look into the comparability of the data for 1930 
and 1955. Two points seem to be important: (1) 
the 1930 Japanese census surveyed only the 
“usual” occupations while the 1955 census took 
account of the specific status a person held and 
(2) the 1930 census included those unemployed in 


‘Nihon Naikaku Tokei-kyoku, Showa 5-nen Kokusei Chosa Hokoku 
[1930 Population Census of Japan], Vol. II, Shokugyo oyobi Sangyo [Occu- 
pations and Industries], 1935. Nihon Naikaku Tokei-kyoku, Shows 30-nen 
Kokusei Chosa Hokoku [1955 Population Census of Japan), Vol. Il, 1-pasento 
chushutsu shukei kekka [1 percent sample tabulations}, Pt.:2, 1957. 

5 For a description of methodology, see Tables of Working Life, Length 
of Working Life for Men, BLS Bull. 1001, 1950, pp. 58-74. - 

*Nihon Naikaku Tokei-kyoku, Dai 56-kai Dai Nihon Teikoku Tokei 
Nenkan [The *th Japan Statistical Yearbook], 1937, pp. 68-60. 

? Nihon Kosei-sho Jinko Mondai Kenkyu-jo, Jinko Mondai Kenkyu 
[The Journal of Population Problems], August 1956, No. 65, p. 59. 

* See Takeshi Mizuno, Kokusei Chosa ai okeru Shugyosha no Suii [Trends 
of Employment Population Based on National Census}, Rodo Tokei Chosa 
Geppo, {Monthly labor statistics and research bulletin], July 1952, Vol. 4, 
No. 7, p. 8. 


TaBLe 2. Abridged table of working life, Japanese men, 
1930 and 1955 
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1 Those 0-11 year olds who were reported to have an occupation were 
assumed to be in the age interval 10-11 years. 

2 14-year-olds only. 

2 The 1955 census did not enumerate those 13 years or younger in the labor 
force. Therefore, no meaningful percentage of the population in the labor 
force could be computed for the age group 10-14 years. 


Source: See Methodological Note. 


each occupation, but excluded those who were 
working only temporarily at the time of the survey 
and those who did not have any “usual” occupa- 
tions. Therefore, it is conceivable that many of 
those who were classified as being in the labor 
force in 1955 would not have been termed economi- 
cally active in the pre-World War II censuses, 
and particularly since the census is taken at a 
time when a large number of workers are tem- 
porarily employed in agriculture, the large gap 
between the 1930 and 1955 statistics in the per- 
cent of those in the primary industries might be 
conservative.’ It is difficult to estimate, how- 
ever, how much effect these differences have. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Earnings in Men’s and Boys’ Suit 
and Coat Industry, March 1958 


EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS in the men’s 
and boys’ suit and coat manufacturing industry 
in March 1958 averaged $1.76 an hour, exclusive 
of premium pay for overtime and for work on 
holidays, weekends, and late shifts, according to 
a survey conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of the 98,000 
production workers in the industry, slightly more 
than half were employed in the Middle Atlantic 
region, where earnings averaged $1.87 an hour— 
the highest among the 7 regions studied sepa- 
rately.” 

The study on which this article is based pro- 
vided wage information separately for the principal 
types of shop operaticn in the industry; for metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas; and for 9 
major industry production centers.’ It also in- 
cluded information on the distribution of straight- 
time hourly earnings and average earnings for 
workers in selected occupations, as well as data 
on work schedules and provisions for paid holidays 
and vacations and health, insurance, and pension 
benefits. 


Industry Characteristics 


Establishments in the study sometimes made 
both suits and overcoats, but usually produced 
only one or the other. During the period studied, 
the industry cut nearly 3 times as many suits as 
separate tailored coats and more than 6.5 times 
as many suits as overcoats.‘ 

Approximately 54 percent of the 98,000 produc- 
tion and related workers in the industry in March 
1958 were employed in the Middle Atlantic region, 
with the Great Lakes region accounting for nearly 
18 percent of the total. The industry was largely 
concentrated in a relatively few metropolitan 
areas. Nine of these areas, for which separate 


data are provided in this article, accounted for 
nearly 60 percent of the total industry employ- 
ment—approximately the same proportion as in 
March 1951, the date of the Bureau’s last previous 
study of the industry. 

There are three types of shops in the industry. 
The most important, in terms of employment, are 
the regular or “inside’”’ shops which own the mate- 
rial and perform all or nearly all of the manufactur- 
ing processes. Cutting shops, the second type, 
own the material, cut the cloth, and deliver it to 
contract shops which make up the garments; 
they provided employment to less than 5 percent 
of the industry’s work force in March 1958 and 
have been grouped with regular shops for purposes 
of this study. Contract shops, the third type, 
perform tailoring operations for manufacturers. 
Such shops were located principally in the Middle 
Atlantic region, particularly in and near New 
York City and Philadelphia, and employed ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the industry’s workers 
in March 1958. 

More than 150 distinct operations are required 
to make a suit and more than 75 to make an over- 
coat or topcoat. Although the smaller shops 
combine several operations into a single job, the 
number of occupational classifications is still 
large. After the suit has been designed and pat- 
terns made in various sizes, garment parts are cut 
and then prepared for sewing by fitters who sort, 
match, and trim small parts and mark locations 
for pockets, buttons, belt loops, ete. Workers in 


1 The study, in which data were collected by BLS field representatives, 
covered establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture of men’s, 
youths’, and boys’ suits ani coats and employing 5 or more workers at the 
time the establishment lists were compiled. 

See Wage Structure: Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Coats, March 1958, BLS 
Report 140, for further details. 

2 For definition of regions studied, see footnote 2, table 1. 

3 For definition of centers studied, see footnote 2, table 2. 

* See Facts for Industry, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series M23B-38, May 
1958. , 

'See Men's and Boys’ Suit and Coat Industry: Earnings, March 1951, 
(in Monthly Labor Review, November 1951, pp. 573-575). 

* See Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957 edition, BLS Bull. 1214, pp. 
524-529, 
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TABLE 1. 


Percent distribution of production workers in the men’s and boys’ suit and coat manufacturing industry by average 


straight-time hourly earnings,'! United States and selected regivns,? March 1958 
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atu “vena ye ere) cl ae holidays, 
? The regions used in the study include: 
Maine, Massachuse' 
Delaware, District of Coles 
South Carolina, and 
the sewing departments are usually assigned a 
specific task in the assembly process, such as sew- 
ing on buttons, sewing fronts to backs, or setting 
in sleeves. From time to time during the process- 
ing, the seams are pressed and inspections are 
made for proper workmanship. By far, the largest 
proportion of the workers are engaged in sewing 
operations—performed either by hand or by ma- 
chine. The number of sewing-machine operators, 
however, greatly exceeds the number of hand 
sewers who are more frequently employed in the 
fabrication of higher priced garments. 

Women accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
production workers; occupations in which they 
were predominant included sewing-machine oper- 
ators, hand finishers, and thread trimmers. 
Among the occupations in which men were in the 
majority were cutters and markers, pressers, and 
work distributors. The proportions of men em- 
ployees varied substantially among the 9 areas 
studied separately, ranging from one-fourth in St. 
Louis to about three-fifths in New York City. 


Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 


Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Pacific—California, Nevada, 
One. and Washington. 
ludes data for a in addition to those shown separately. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


Individual piecework was the basis of wage pay- 
ment for approximately seven-tenths of the pro- 
duction workers studied in March 1958. The pro- 
portion was smaller in New England and in the 
Middle West (about three-fifths) and slightly 
higher in the Southeast (four-fifths). Among the 
9 areas studied separately, the proportion of 
workers paid on an incentive (piecework) basis 
ranged from about three-fifths in New York City 
to about four-fifths in Rochester. Workers in the 
cutting department and inspectors, janitors, ad- 
justers, and work distributors were usually paid 
on a time-rate basis;’ sewing-machine operators 
and hand sewers were generally paid on an in- 
centive (piecework) basis. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the production 
workers in the industry were employed in shops 
having labor-management contracts. In nearly 
all instances, contracts covering wages and related 


™ Most of the lining cutters in Chicago and Rochester and cloth cutters 
and markers in Boston and Rochester were, however, paid on an incentive 
basis. 
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wage practices were with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. Regionally, the pro- 
portion of workers covered by contract ranged 
from about 35 percent in the Southeast to virtually 
all in the New England, Middle Atlantic, Great 
Lakes, and Pacific regions. 


Average Earnings 


Average straight-time hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers engaged in the manufacture of 
men’s and boys’ suits and coats varied by sex, 
region, and metropolitan area. The 63,400 women 
in the industry averaged $1.54 an hour, compared 
with $2.15 for the 34,600 men, who tended to 
dominate the higher paying jobs in each region 
and were relatively more numerous in the higher 


TABLE 2. 
suti a 


paying regions (table 1). Earnings levels for both 
sexes combined ranged from $1.87 an hour in the 
Middle Atlantic region to $1.39 in the Southeast 
region. Averages of $1.73 an hour were recorded 
for both the Great Lakes and New England 
regions; workers in the Border States averaged 
$1.58, and those in the Middle West, $1.51. Men 
accounted for more than two-fifths of the produc- 
tion workers in the Middle Atlantic region and 
earned, on the average, 65 cents an hour more than 
women. Only about a fifth of the workers in the 
Border States and in the Middle West and South- 
east regions were men; their earnings exceeded 
those for women by 49, 40, and 22 cents an hour, 
respectively. Average earnings of workers in 
metropolitan areas exceeded the average for 
workers in nonmetropolitan areas by 41 cents an 


Average straight-time' pa earnings ' of production workers, total and selected occupations, in the men’s and boys’ 
coat manufacturing industry in 9 areas,? March 1958 
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2 The areas used in this report conform with standard 
definitions of the Bureau of the Budget with the Showing, eee 
Chicago—Cook County; New York City—the 5 boroughs; and 
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hour in the Middle Atlantic region and by 37 
cents an hour in the Border States—the only 2 
regions in which there was sufficient employment 
in nonmetropolitan areas to provide separate 
earnings data. 

Among 9 major centers of production in the 
industry, average hourly earnings were $2.06 in 
New York City, $2.02 in Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, $1.67 in Cincinnati, and $1.58 in St. Louis, 
with the remainder of the area averages grouped 
between $1.81 and $1.87 (table 2). Men ac- 
counted for three-fifths of the workers in New 


York City, about a fourth in St. Louis, a third in 
Cincinnati and Baltimore, and approximately 
two-fifths in the other 5 areas. 

Slightly more than half of the workers in New 
York City were employed in contract shops. 
Workers in these shops averaged 13 vents an hour 
less than those in regular and cutting shops. Balti- 
more and Philadelphia were the on¥y other areas 
of the 9 studied separately in which substantial 
proportions of workers were employed in contract 
shops. In Baltimore, average hourly earnings in 
regular and cutting shops were 3 cents higher 


TaBLE 3. Average straight-time hourly earnings ' of workers in selected occupations in the men’s and boys’ suit and coat manu- 
facturing industry, United States and selected regions,? March 1958 
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1 Awan ty premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and 
2 For definitions of regions, see footnote 2, table 1 

4 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


4 Includes sewing-machine operators in addition to those shown separately. 


Note: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publi- 
cation criteria. 
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than in contract shops, whereas in Philadelphia 
they were 4 cents higher in contract shops. 

In the industry as a whole, earnings of indi- 
vidual workers were widely dispersed, with the 
largest concentration (9.5 percent) in any 10-cent 
wage interval recorded at $1 to $1.10. In the 
earnings array, the middle half of the workers 
were found between $1.30 and $2.10 an hour. 
Contributing to this dispersion of earnings were 
such factors as differences in shop pay levels 
among and within regions and areas, the wide 
range of skill requirements, and the relatively high 
incidence of incentive wage systems. 

Regionally, the proportioy, of workers earning 
less than $1.30 an hour ranged from 45 percent 
in the Southeast to 16 percent in the Pacific 
region, and amounted to about 20 percent in the 
Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions; the 
proportion earning $2.10 or more ranged from 32 
percent in the Middle Atlantic region to about 4 
percent in the Southeast. 


Occupational Earnings 


Among the sewing-machine operators—the 
largest occupational group in the industry, ac- 
counting for two-fifths of the production workers— 
operators engaged in coat fabrication outnum- 
bered those sewing trousers by a ratio of almost 
3% to 1 in March 1958 and averaged 20 cents an 
hour more—$1.80 compared with $1.60. As in- 
dicated in table 3, average hourly earnings of 
sewing-machine operators were dependent to some 
extent on the specific operation assigned. Thus, 
in all regions and areas, operators sewing in coat 
sleeves averaged more than operators joining un- 
dercollars and sleeve linings or piecing coat 
pockets. About four-fifths of the sewing-machine 
operators in the industry were women; however, 
the proportion varied considerably among: the 9 
areas, ranging from about 40 percent in New York 
City to virtually all in St. Louis. 

Workers in the cloth cutter and marker occupa- 
tion had the highest nationwide average hourly 
earnings, $2.55. Average earnings of more than 
$2.25 were also recorded for the other cutting 
occupations as well as for both hand and machine 
finish pressers in the coat fabrication department. 
Work distributors and janitors had the lowest 
average earnings, $1.27 and $1.29, respectively. 
Other occupational groups averaging less than 


$1.50 included hand finishers and thread trimmers 
and basting pullers in both coat and trouser 
fabrication departments. 

Earnings of individual workers varied greatly 
within the same job and area. Particularly among 
piecework jobs, hourly earnings of the highest paid 
worker commonly exceeded those of the lowest 
paid in the same job and area by $1 or more, even 
when workers at the extremes were excluded from 
the measure. For example, the range separating 
the highest and lowest tenths of the earnings dis- 
tribution for women sewing-machine operators en- 
gaged in felling body linings exceeded $1.30 in 
Boston and New York City, amounted to $1.22 in 
Philadelphia, and to about 90 cents in 4 of the 
other 6 areas studied separately. 

Earnings of workers assigned to the same job 
were also widely dispersed within individual estab- 
lishments. For example, among 5 shops in 1 area 
that employed women in felling body linings, the 
highest individual earnings exceeded the lowest by 
75 cents an hour in 1 shop and by $1 or more in 
the other 4. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on work schedules and 
selected supplementary benesits including paid 
holidays, paid vacations, retirement pensions, life 
insurance, and hospital and surgical benefits. 


Scheduled Hours. A work schedule of 40 hours a 
week was in effect in March 1958 in shops employ- 
ing more than four-fifths of the industry’s pro- 
duction workers. Shorter workweeks—often 32 or 
36 hours—were reported by the remaining shops. 


Paid Holidays. Almost three-fifths of the pro- 
duction workers in the Southeast and virtually all 
workers in the other 6 regions received paid holi- 
days. The most common provision was 7 days a 
year except in the Middle West, where 6 days a 
year were usually provided. Pay for each holiday 
for time-rated workers generally amounted to 8 
hours at the regular rate; for incentive-paid work- 
ers, 8 times their average straight-time hourly 
earnings. 


Paid Vacations. Vacation provisions for nine- 
tenths of the workers were determined by con- 
tractual agreements with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
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ing Workers union. These agreements usually 
provided the following: One-half week’s pay after 
6 but less than 9 months’ service; three-fourths 
week’s pay after 9 months but less than 1 year of 
service; and 2 weeks’ pay for those with 1 year or 
more of service. For the first of these 2 weeks, 
workers received 40 hours’ pay—computed for 
time-rated workers at their regular hourly rates 
and for piece-rated workers usually on the basis 
of their average straight-time hourly earnings for 
the 4 consecutive busiest weeks of the vacation 
year. The second week’s vacation pay amounted 
to 2% percent of the employee’s straight-time 
earnings during the previous year. These pro- 
visions were in effect in each of the 9 areas studied 
separately except Philadelphia, where most em- 
ployees with less than 1 year of service received 
vacation pay amounting to 2 percent of cumula- 
tive earnings and workers with 1 year or more of 
service received 4 percent of annual earnings. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Health, 
insurance, and retirement benetits were in most 
instances provided from the Amalgamated Insur- 
ance Fund, to which employers having contracts 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers con- 
tributed 6% percent of gross wages payable for 
each pay period. In March 1958, employee 
benefits provided by this fund included life insur- 
ance ($500 except in Chicago, $1,000); sickness 
and accident insurance; and hospitalization and 
surgical benefits (including a flat-sum maternity 
payment). Families of the employees also were 
entitled to hospitalization and surgical benefits. 
In addition, the fund provided retirement benefits 
of $50 a month to qualified workers beginning at 
age 65; women may retire at age 62 at reduced 
benefits. 

In March 1958, the union also maintained 
health centers, which provided complete ambula- 
tory medical care, including diagnosis and therapy, 
in 3 areas—New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. In New York City, employers con- 
tributed 0.25 percent of gross wages, and em- 
ployees gave $10 annually to this center; in Phila- 
delphia, employers contributed 1% percent of gross 
wages, and employees an initial contribution of 
$20; in Chicago, employers contributed 1% per- 
cent of gross wages. 

—Frep W. Mour 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Workweeks, Overtime, and Shift Pay 
in 17 Labor Markets, 1957-58 


OFFICE AND PLANT WORKERS in 17 major labor 
markets were employed, for the most part, on 
scheduled workweeks of 40 hours in 1957-58, 
according to communitywide studies of occupation- 
al earnings and related wage provisions conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics during late 1957 and early 1958." 
Only in the 4 southern areas studied and Denver 
were there more than 10 percent of the plant 
workers employed on workweeks of over 40 hours; 
in New Orleans, 12 percent of the office workers 
and 33 percent of the plant workers were on such 
work schedules. Relatively fewer office and plant 
workers were employed at workweeks of more 
than 40 hours than had been 5 years earlier and 
relatively more had workweeks of les than 40 
hours. 

Premium rates of pay were available, typically 
at time and one-half, to the great majority of 


-office and plant workers after 40 or fewer hours of 


work per week, and to a somewhat smaller 
proportion of office and plant workers in most areas 
after 8 or fewer hours of work per day. Stem- 
ming chiefly from the 5-year decline in workweeks 
of more than 40 hours and the increased prevalence 
of workweeks of less than 40 hours, premium 
rates were available to more workers after fewer 
required straight-time hours per day or week than 
5 years earlier. Provisions for premium pay for 
workers on late shifts, chiefly in the form of a 
cents-per-hour or percentage addition to day 
rates, applied to 80 percent or more of the manu- 


1 This article completes 8 series of analyses of wages, supplementary wage 
provisions, and establishment practices in major labor markets. Earlier 
articles, Job Pay Levels and Trends in 19 Labor Markets, 1957-58 and Sup- 
plementary Wage Provisions in 17 Labor Markets, 1957-58, appeared in the 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1249-1253 and 1256-1263, re- 
spectively. The latter article covered paid holidays, paid vacations, and 
health, insurance, and pension plans. The detailed findings for the subjects 
covered in the 3 articles, as well as for coverage of labor-management agree- 
ments, minimum entrance rates for women office workers, and types of 
wage-payment plans, will be published in Wages and Related Benefits, 
19 Labor Markets, 1957-58 (BLS Bull. 1224-20). 

Information on wages only was collected in 2 of the 19 areas surveyed 
between August 1957 and June 1958. Six broad industry divisions were 
covered: Manufacturing; transportation (excluding railroads), communi- 
cations, and other public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services (selected industries). Coverage was 
limited to establishments with 51 or more workers, except in 10 of the largest 
areas, where the minimum size of establishments was 101 employees in manu- 
facturing, public utilities, and retail trade. 
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facturing plant workers in all but 5 of the 17 
areas. Cents differentials of less than 10 cents 
an hour applied to relatively fewer workers than 


5 years ago. 
Length of Scheduled Workweek 


Three-fifths or more of the office workers in the 
17 areas studied in 1957-58 were on a 40-hour 
workweek in each labor market studied except in 
the Northeast where more than one-half were on 
a schedule of less than 40 hours. The proportion 
of plant workers with 40-hour schedules exceeded 
that for office workers in all areas except New 
Orleans, Cleveland, and Denver. A 40-hour work- 
week applied to about two-thirds of the plant 
workers in New Orleans, seven-tenths in Atlanta, 
and to about three-fourths or more in the other 
areas (table 1). 

In a majority of the areas, a fourth or more 
of the office workers had workweeks of fewer than 
40 hours in 1957-58; the highest proportions 
were found in the Northeast—ranging between 
59 and 66 percent in 3 areas to 90 percent in New 
York City. Such workers typically worked 37\ 
hours per week except in New York City (35 hours) 
and Atlanta (38% hours). 

In manufacturing industries, the proportions 
of office workers with work schedules of fewer 


TABLE 1. 


than 40 hours ranged from less than a tenth in 
6 areas to nine-tenths in New York City. In 
two nonmanufacturing industries—finance, in- 
surance, and real estate and services—the pro- 
portion of office employees who worked fewer 
than 40 hours generally was higher than in manu- 
facturing, ranging from about 40 to 95 percent 
of the workers in the areas affording comparison.’ 
The proportions of office workers in retail trade 
with workweeks of less than 40 hours were 
generally the lowest of any industry division. 

Proportions of plant workers with workweeks of 
fewer than 40 hours in the 1957-58 survey were 
highest (10 to 20 percent) in Boston, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco—Oakland. In manufacturing industries, 
they were higher than in nonmanufacturing in 
each area except Boston. Schedules of fewer than 
40 hours for plant workers in public utilities were 
recorded in only 4 areas. The highest proportions 
in nonmanufacturing industries were recorded in 
New York City, where such shorter workweeks 
applied to a fourth of the nonoffice workers in 
retail trade and to a fifth in wholesale trade; and 
in Boston, to three-tenths in retail trade. 


* Although each of the 6 industry divisions is appropriately represented 
in the data for “all industries” in each area, separate data are available in only 
12 areas for wholesale trade, retail trade, and finance, insurance, and real 
estate and in only 5 areas for services. 


Percent of office and plant workers employed in all establishments by scheduled weekly hours of work, 17 areas, 
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Not more than 1 percent of the office workers 
had workweeks of more than 40 hours, except in 
3 southern areas and Denver. On the other hand, 
such schedules applied to 5 percent or more of 
the plant workers in all but the 3 Pacific Coast 
areas; they applied to 18 percent of such workers 
in Denver and to from 23 to 33 percent in 3 of the 
southern areas. 

Among the industry divisions, the proportions 
of office and plant workers on the longer workweeks 
were highest in retail and wholesale trade. 


Overtime Pay Provisions 


Time worked beyond the regular hours of 
employment established by union agreement, by 
employer or industry practice, or by law is com- 
monly called ‘“overtime.”* The great majority 
of the workers in industry are paid overtime rates 
for work in excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a 
week, except in industries or areas where schedules 
of less than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week are 
prevalent. 

Overtime work is typically, but not universally, 
compensated at premium rates. The worker may 
have the option of taking time off at equal (or 
extra) time or he may be required to take equal 
time off in order to spread the work. In some 
industries, the Fair Labor Standards Act permits 
seasonal overtime work at straight-time rates, and 
in others, not covered by the act, premium over- 
time may not be legally required. Lost time made 
up on regular days off may be permitted at 
regular rates, or may be prohibited except at 
premium rates, depending, in some establishments, 
on the reason for the lost time. In some firms 
with work schedules of less than 8 hours a day or 
40 hours a week, the hours at premium pay may 
be preceded by a stipulated amount of ‘“‘overtime”’ 
either without any additional compensation or 
pro rata based on the regular rate of pay.* 


Weekly Overtime. Provisions for premium rates 
were much more prevalent for weekly overtime 
than for daily overtime in the 17 areas surveyed 


in 1957-58. At least 79 percent of the plant 
workers and 93 percent of the office workers in 
these areas were in establishments that provided 
premium pay for weekly overtime (table 2). 
Although proportionately more office than plant 
workers in most areas were covered by the weekly 


provisions, proportionately more plant workers 
were covered by the daily provisions. 

Upward of two-thirds of the office workers and 
three-fourths of the plant workers in each of the 
areas studied in 1957-58 were employed in firms 
which provided pay at time and one-half the 
regular rate for work beyond 40 hours in the 
workweek. In some areas, where sizable numbers 
of workers were employed on workweeks of less 
that 40 hours, proportions ranging up to 23 percent 
of the office, and up to 14 percent of the plant 
workers were provided premium pay for overtime. 
However, in 14 areas, two-thirds of the office 
workers on shorter workweeks either received 
no additional pay or were paid at regular rates 
for work during the hours between the scheduled 
workweek and 40 hours. In contrast, except 
in Cleveland and Milwaukee, at least half of the 
plant workers whose work schedule was less than 
40 hours received pay at premium rates for time 
worked in excess of their regular workweek. 

Variations from the usual overtime pay provision 
of time and one-half after 40 hours were less 
frequent for plant than for office workers. From 
7 to 14 percent of the plant workers in the 4 
Northeast areas, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and San 
Francisco—Oakland received premium overtime 
pay after fewer than 40 hours; the proportions 
ranged from 1 to 4 percent of these workers in all 
other areas except Chicago (6 percent) and St. 
Louis (5 percent). Premium rates for fewer than 
40 hours’ work were provided to the greatest 
extent in manufacturing and trade. 

Only a token number of plant workers in most 
areas had to work more than 40 hours before 
receiving premium pay. This practice applied to 


8 percent of the plant workers in New Orleans 


and 10 percent in Denver. Overtime pay on this 
basis was provided chiefly in retail trade and the 
selected service industries studied and covered 
as many as 7 to 18 percent of the plant workers 
in retail trade in 7 of the 12 areas for which 
separate estimates were available for this industry 
division. 


3 In the 1957-58 survey, penalty pay for work before or after specified hours 
was considered as “overtime pay”; for example, time and one-half before 
8 a. m. and after 4:30 p. m. was considered daily overtime. 

4 Such practices were classified in earlier BLS studies as “other premium 
pay.” In the current studies, they are classified by the first premium rate, 
if any. Thus, substantial increases occur in the proportions of workers 
reported at tims and one-half in the 17 areas, when compared with earlier 
studies. 
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New Orleans, Portland, and San Francisco- 
Oakland were the only areas where double time 
was applicable to an appreciable proportion of 
plant workers (chiefly in manufacturing in each 
of the three areas, and also in public utilities in 
Portland). Graduated scales of overtime, whereby 
the workers received time and one-half for a 
specified number of hours of overtime and double 
time thereafter, were also found in scattered 
instances. 


Daily Overtime. Provisions for daily overtime 
were applicable to higher proportions of plant 
workers than office employees in each area. The 
proportion of plant workers ranged from 20 to 
50 percentage points higher than the office-worker 
proportion in all but 6 areas. In 7 of the areas, 
fewer than half of the office workers were covered 
by provisions for premium rates for daily overtime 
but in the areas of highest incidence of such 
provisions—the three West Coast areas—from 83 
to 92 percent were covered. From 45 to 50 
percent of the plant workers in Atlanta, Memphis, 
and New Orleans, and 79 percent or more in 
the remaining areas were covered by premium-pay 
provisions for daily overtime. Among the major 


TaBLe 2. 


Percent of office and plant workers in all establishments with p for pr 
by rate of pay and hours after which effective,! 17 areas, winter 1957- 


industry divisions, the proportionate coverage of 
both office and plant workers was highest in 
public utilities and manufacturing ranked second. 

By far the greatest proportion of office and 
plant workers covered by provisions for daily 
overtime were provided pay at time and one-half 
for work beyond 8 hours. Premium overtime 
rates effective after fewer than 8 hours applied, 
however, to as many as 14 to 23 percent of the 
office workers in the 4 northeastern areas, and 9 
percent in Atlanta; and to as many as 8 to 12 
percent of the plant workers in the 4 northeastern 
areas and San Francisco—Oakland. 

Premium rates that began after more than 8 
hours, and rates in excess of time and one-half 
were not applicable to significant proportions of 
workers in the combined total of the 6 industry 
divisions in any area. The former policy applied 
almost exclusively to plant workers and applied 
to significant proportions of those workers only 
in public utilities in New Orleans, in wholesale 
trade in Baltimore, and to both office and plant 
workers in retail trade in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Where provided in the 17 areas, the premium rate 
typically became effective after 8% or 9 hours of 
work or after 10 hours for some plant workers. 
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From 63 percent (New York City) to 95 percent 


(Cleveland) of the plant workers in manufact 
industries in the 17 areas studied in 1957—58 were 
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Percent of plant workers in manufacturing establishments having formal provisions for second- or third-shift opera- 
tions, by type and amount of pay differential, 17 areas, winter 1957-58 
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labor-management agreement or by other formal 
means. A great majority of the workers who 
were covered by second-shift provisions were also 
covered by third-shift provisions (table 3). 

Pay differentials for late-shift work were almost 
universally specified in all areas except Atlanta, 
Memphis, and New Orleans. In these areas, the 
shift provisions covering 10 to 17 percent of the 
workers specified no pay differential. 

A uniform cents-per-hour addition to first-shift 
rates was the common form of differential in most 
areas for both second and third shifts. However, 
percentage differentials were the most common 
provisions for both second- and third-shift work 
in Newark—Jersey City and Philadelphia, and for 
third-shift work in Boston and Chicago. 

For second-shift work, other types of pay dif- 
ferentials covered as many as 11 to 39 percent of 
the manufacturing plant workers in Baltimore and 
the 3 West Coast areas. For third-shift work, 
the other provisions applied to from 12 to 21 
percent of the workers in 5 areas and from 33 to 
74 percent in the West Coast areas. The differ- 
ential pay provision for these workers generally 
consisted of pay for more heurs than worked, in 
combination with either a cents- or percentage- 
type differential or, less commonly, a flat-sum 
amount per shift. 

The amount of the shift differential, whether 
stated in terms of cents per hour or a percentage, 
varied widely within each area. No single cents 
or percentage differential applied to a majority of 
the workers in establishments having shift provi- 
sions in any area. However, as few as 2 or 3 
denominations taken together typically covered a 
majority of the manufacturing plant workers who 
were subject to shift provisions. 

Cents-per-hour differentials for second-shift 
work for a majority of the workers were less than 
10 cents an hour in 9 of the 17 areas.’ For the 
third shift, they were commonly 10 to 15 cents; 
the only area in which they were higher (16 cents) 
was San Francisco—Oakland. They were typically 


‘The comparisons in this paragraph exclude the cents- or percentage- 
type differentials that are included in combination-type differentials. 

¢ The larger labor markets have generally been surveyed each year whereas 
others have been covered biennially or less often. In order to present meas 
ures of change in supplerientary wage provisions, comparisons were based 
on data from a constant .‘st of 18 areas. Since some of the 18 areas were not 
surveyed in the years oi reference, data from the previous or following year 
were used. The 16 areas for which information was available for both periods 
of comparison accounted for 80 percent or more of the employment covered. 


under 10 cents an hour in Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Portland. 

Percentage differentials for both shifts were 
most frequently provided in the Northeast and 
North Central areas except Milwaukee, and in 
Baltimore. In most areas, the common amount 
was 10 percent for each shift. However, 5 percent 
was the predominant percentage differential for 
second-shift work in Atlanta, Cleveland, and Mil- 
waukee; 7! percent, in Minneapolis-St. Paul; and 
7 percent, in St. Louis. 

At the time of the survey, the proportion of 
manufacturing plant workers working on late 
shifts ranged from about 10 percent in Boston and 
15 percent in New York City and Minneapolis— 
St. Paul to 27 percent in Baltimore and St. Louis. 
Generally, 2 to 3% times as many workers were 
employed on second-shift (evening) work as on 
third-shift (night) work. 


Trends, 1952-53 to 1957-58 


Scheduled Hours and Overtime Premium Pay. 
Fewer office and plant workers had work schedules 
of more than 40 hours in the 1957-58 survey than 
was the case 5 years ago, as measured in 18 iden- 
tical areas. The extent of the decline and the 
changes in the proportions of workers at 40 hours 
and less than 40 hours are indicated in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 
Weekly hours beyond 
Setion “anne 


* 1958-63 1957-58 1958-53 
[Percent of workers] 





1957-58 


Office workers: 
Less than 40 hours_ 48 10 12 
51 84 83 
1 (4) 
Plant workers: 
Less than 40 hours_ 


What part of these changes was attributable to 
economic conditions or trends in the 5-year period 


is open to question. That at least some of the 
reductions in the workweek may be permanent is 
suggested by the increased proportions of workers 
who are covered by provisions for the payment of 
weekly overtime at premium rates of pay after 
fewer than 40 hours of work. 
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Shift Differentials. Since the winter of 1952-53, 
the proportion of workers in establishments having 
provisions for a pay differential for work on the 
second shift increased from 84 to 87 percent; for 
third-shift work, the proportion increased from 
75 to 80 percent, as shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 

Percent of plant workers ' covered by 

Provisions for— 





Shift operation 
Shift differential 
Uniform cents-per-hour_ 
Under 7 cents 
7 and under 10 cents_ 
10 cents and over__- 
Uniform percentage 
Under 10 percent-_- 


Over 10 percent_-__-_ 
Other (chiefly combina- 
tion type) 14 
1 Based on employment in establishments studied in 18 major labor mar- 
kets, See text footnote 6, p. 1379. 
In both periods, shift differentials applied to 
nearly all workers covered by provisions for shift 
operation. The proportions covered by the sev- 
eral types of differential were essentially un- 
changed from 5 years earlier, except for a tend- 
ency toward combination-type differentials for 
both second- and third-shift work. 

The level of the cents differential provided was 
generally higher in the 1957-58 period for workers 
on both shifts. For example, the proportion of 
workers in firms whose second-shift differential 
was less than 7 cents an hour decreased from 22 to 
14 percent; the proportion with differentials of 7 
and under 10 cents decreased from 13 to 9 per- 
cent; in contrast, the proportion of workers with 
differentials of 10 cents or more increased from 11 
to 25 percent of the plant workers in the combined 
18 areas. A similar but less extensive shift to 
higher than 10-cent differentials was noted in the 
provisions for third-shift operations. 

For third-shift work with a percentage differ- 
ential, the proportion of workers who were pro- 
vided a differential of under 10 percent decreased 
from 14 to 7 percent; a corresponding increase from 
13 to 20 percent was recorded in the proportion 
who were provided a differential of 10 percent of 
the day rate. 

—Ortro Ho.iuBerG 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


State Right-to-Work 
Legislative Action in 1958 


On Novemper 4, voters in 6 States—California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, and Washington— 
balloted to adopt or to reject so-called “right 
to work” proposals. “Right to work” is the 
term used for State laws that prohibit labor- 
management agreements requiring membership in 
a labor union as a condition of hiring or of con- 
tinued employment. 

In 5 of the 6 States—California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Ohio, and Washington—the proposal was 
rejected. The margin of defeat ran as high as 
almost 2 to 1 in Washington and Ohio, but was 
very small in Idaho. In Kansas, the measure 
was adopted by a ratio of approximately 4 to 3. 


Vote for right-to-work Vote againat right-to-work 
Number of Pecentof Numberof Percent of 
votes | total votes ! total 





California____. 1, 934, 911 40 2, 903, 309 

200, 027 39 315, 683 

49 120, 673 

57 280, 325 

37 2,001, 512 

Washington.._.. 321, 655 36 577, 377 
1 Latest available figures at time of going to press. 


In all of these States except Kansas, the pro- 
posal had been placed on the ballot as a result 
of initiative petition. In Kansas, its appearance 
on the ballot was the result of an act of the 1957 
State legislature. 

During 1958, right-to-work measures were 
before the legislatures of four other States— 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, and Rhode 
Island.' Some of these measures proposed right- 
to-work laws and others, the submission of such 
proposals to the electorate. All failed to pass. 
In Massachusetts, a joint resolution was passed 
memorializing Congress against right-to-work 
legislation. 

The Kansas right-to-work law is in the form 
of a constitutional amendment. It brings to six? 
the number of States that have adopted such 
constitutional amendments. In 4 of these 6— 
Arizona, Arkansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota— 
the States have enacted laws to implement 


“1 Delaware, whose 1957 legislature was still in session, tabled a proposed 
right-to-work bill in January 1958. 
3 Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 





RIGHT-TO-WORK LEGISLATIVE ACTION 





these amendments. In Florida, the State courts 
have held that the constitutional amendment 
passed in 1944 and a law enacted in 1943, to- 
gether, set forth the public policy of the State 
on this point. 

Kansas had attempted to enact a right-to-work 
law in every legislature since 1947. In 1955, such 
a bill was passed by both houses of the legislature, 
but it was vetoed by the Governor. In that 
same year, however, a law was enacted that 
prohibited the closed shop but permitted the 
union shop upon majority vote of the bargaining 
unit. 

Each of the five States that rejected right-to- 
work measures in the 1958 election had previously 
rejected like proposals, either in the legislature or 
by referendum. In California, bills were de- 
feated in the 1949, 1951, and 1953 legislatures, and 
a proposed constitutional amendment was de- 
feated in the 1944 general election. In Colorado, 
Idaho, and Ohio, bills were introduced in a number 
of previous legislative sessions, but failed to pass; 
while in Washington, a bill was defeated in the 
legislature in 1947 and an initiative petition was 
rejected in the 1956 general election. 

The passage of the constitutional amendment 
in Kansas brings to 19 the number of States that 
now have right-to-work laws of general application. 
These States are: 


Date constitutional amend- Date statute 
ment adopt enacted 


Mississippi - - - - - - -. 
Nebraska__-- _- 


North Dakota_ - 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_____.-. 


A 20th State, Louisiana, has a right-to-work 
law limited in application to agricultural and cer- 
tain processing workers. 

Right-to-work laws ban union-security agree- 
ments—not onlv the closed shop, where employers 
may hire only rnembers of the contracting union, 
but also the union shop, where the employee not 
a member of the union is required to join after 
a certain period of employment.’ They also pro- 
hibit ‘“‘maintenance of membership” which requires 
that those persons who are union members at 
the beginning of a contract period must remain 
members during the period of the contract. 

There are some scattered indications that the 
right-to-work laws have broader implications. A 
South Dakota Attorney General’s Opinion of 
September 3, 1958, interpreting that State’s right- 
to-work law holds that the law bars a union from 
acting ‘as the sole bargaining agent for nonunion 
and nonconsenting employees.‘ The opinion rea- 
sons that to allow exclusive recognition would 
interfere with “the free exercise of the right to 
work by nonunion employees.” This opinion 
follows a 1955 Louisiana Supreme Court decision ° 
in which a union was enjoined from picketing for 
the purpose of being recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agent in a bargaining unit. There the 
court held that such exclusive recognition would 
“abridge” the right of a nonunion person to con- 
tract for employment, and would therefore violate 
the right-to-work statute. (At the time of this 
decision, Louisiana had a right-to-work law of 
general application.) —Davin A. SwANKIN 

Bureau of Labor Standards 


3} The Federal Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act’prohibits 
the closed shop. However, it permits union-shop agreements except in 
States where such agreements are forbidden by State law. The Railway 
Labor Act was amended in 1951 to specifically permit union-shop agreements, 
notwithstanding any State law prohibiting them. 

‘4 For a discussion of the opinion, see p. 1403 of this issue. 

* Piegts v. Amalgamated Meat Cutters (1955) $1 So(2d) 835. 
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Wage Chronology No. 13: 
Federal Classification Act Employees 


Supplement No. 2, 1952-58 ' 


From 1952 To 1958, pay scales and supplementary 
benefits of workers whose rates of pay are set by 
the Federal Classification Act were affected by a 
number of legislative measures. Salary scales for 
all workers under the act except those in general 
schedule (GS) grade 18 were advanced 7.5 percent 
by the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955.2, The pay of workers in grade GS-18 was 
raised in 1956 when Congress increased the maxi- 
mum salary that could be paid to workers covered 
by the Classification Act from $14,800 to $16,000. 
In 1958, pay scales were increased an average of 
10.1 percent by the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958.° 


The maximum number of jobs that could be 
classified in GS-16, 17, and 18 was also increased 
during this period.‘ Longevity pay steps were 
added to the salary structure for grades GS-11 
through GS-15 in 1954. 

The same legislation provided for hiring workers 
at rates above the minimum for the grade in 
occupations in which there were recruitment 
problems. It also provided for the transfer of 
most workers under the crafis, protective, and 
custodial (CPC) schedule to wage-board rate 
determination; the remainder of these employees 
were transferred to the general schedule. 

The major changes in supplementary benefits 
introduced between 1952 and 1958 consisted of 


1 For basic chronology and first supplement, see Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1951, pp. 296-309, and April 1952, pp. 416-417, or Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 33. 

21 Public Law 94, 84th Cong., Ist sess. 

3 Public Law 462, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 

‘ The number was raised in 1954, 1955, 1956, and again in 1958. 


A—General Salary Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Sept. 1, 1954 (P.L. 763, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess., Sept. 1, 1954). 


. 


First pay period beginning after Sept. 1, 
1954 (by above law). 

March 1955 (P.L. 94, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess., June 28, 1955). 

June 28, 1955 (by above law) 


July 1956 (P.L. 854, 84th Cong., 2d sess., | 
July 31, 1956). 





Jan. 1958 (P.L. 462, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 
June 20, 1958). 


| Salary rate for GS-18 increased to $16,000 and one step added to GS-17. 


| Salary rate for GS-18 increased 9.4 percent. 


| Classification Act limitation on number of positions in general schedule (GS) 

grades 16, 17, and 18 increased to 400 in GS-16, 115 in GS-17, and 35 in GS-18, 

in addition to positions previously allotted to specified agencies and functions 

| by other statutes or reorganization plans. 

| Crafts, protective, and custodial (CPC) schedule abolished, with employees 
in recognized trades or skills or in manual labor occupations to be placed 
under wage-board determination of prevailing rates within 12 months and the 
remainder (about 35,000) to be transferred to corresponding grades of the 
general schedule within 6 months. (See footnote 3, table B for grades.) 

Civil Service Commission authorized to fix minimum rates for an occupation 

above normal minimum for grade in one or more areas upon finding that such 
action might relieve recruitment difficulties.! 


Longevity step increases extended to employees in grades GS-11 through GS-15 


with amount of each step increase for GS-15 not to exceed that for GS-14. 
No change in salary for GS-18. Maximum rate of GS-17 increased 5.9 percent. 


Civil Service Commission authorized to establish and revise overall limitation 
on number of positions in GS-16, 17, and 18 subject to ceiling of 1,200, with 
325 in GS-17, and 125 in GS-18. 

Maxi- 

mum number of positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 increased to 1,226, with 329 

in GS-17, and 130 in GS-18. 

Maximum number of positions in 

grades 16, 17, and 18 increased to 1,513, with 401 in GS-17 and 159 in GS-18. 


| Definitions for grades GS-5 and GS-7 amended by removing restrictive language 


which prevented Civil Service Commission from permitting college graduates 
without work experience to be hired at any grade above GS-5.4 





1 This provision was (2.0 saber of qorgs i sabepeat pees. 
For cumple, the Civ ay ty Fehr Cnetann encaned BF ‘ederal agencies in 
pnd a ny the minimum salaries of engineers and certain physical 

tists in m grades GS-6 and GS-7 to the top regular step ofthe grades, and 
efective June 10%, the he + ened. EH — grades GS-9 
uae 


xisting Commission regulation which provides that 
8 revision in the pay cabedale of the Classification Act automatically changes 


an advanced minimum rate to the nearest rate of the sorrel 
new schedule which does not result in a decrease of t minimum rate. 
steps were uniform within each yay canon were rounded to 
a... of ‘35, increases in such steps varied nar gd from 7.5 percent 
Increases in the General Schedule averaged 7.6 percent 
. + Rates wd ———e to multiples of $5 to — a uniform rate struc- 
ir. an overall average increase of 10.1 percent. 
he Civil Service Commission ruled that, in general, the GS-7 starting 
— could be paid to —- with poe ‘college standing. This affects 
almost all professional —4-- such yor—-y and social sciences, 
accounting, etc., us anggement os and some other jobs for which 
college graduates oe no! 


jate grade of the 
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provision for unemployment compensation, life 
insurance (to be financed by joint contributions by 
employees and the Government), and liberaliza- 
tion of the Federal retirement system accompanied 
by an increase in employee contributions to the 
retirement fund. Other legislative action during 
this period included a reduction in the amount 
of annual leave that could be accumulated, an 
improvement in overtime pay, introduction of 
call-back pay provisions, liberalization of travel 
allowances, provision of allowances for workers 
required to wear uniforms, and provision for 
financing of training. 

The contributory life insurance system was 
enacted by the 83d Congress in August 1954. 
Insurance approximating a worker’s annual salary 
became automatic unless he specifically elected 
to the contrary. It continues without further 
charge to employees separated for immediate 


retirement after 15 years’ civilian service or for 
disability ; the amount of insurance is reduced after 
age 65. 

Unemployment compensation was extended to 
Federal employees beginning January 1, 1955, 
also by action of the 83d Congress. Under this 
legislation, payments to an employee are deter- 
mined under the unemployment insurance law of 
the State that is applicable in his case. Unem- 
ployment compensation benefits begin after the 
period covered by the terminal annual leave pay- 
ment. 

The retirement system was liberalized by the 
second session of the 84th Congress. The re- 
visions, effective October 1, i956, included a 
change i in the method of computing annuities and 
an increase in the ratio of annuities to earnings, 
resulting in substantially greater benefits for both 
normal and disability retirement; reduction in the 


B—Basic Federal Salary Ranges by Service and Grade, 1951-58 





Salary range and effective date 





July 1951 January 1958 
; | 





| Maximum ! 





Maximum 








: | Regular! Lon- 
seale | gevity 
scale 


Lon- 
gevity 
scale 





$2,980 | $3, , $2, 960 
3, 230 ‘ 3, 255 
3,430} 3, , 3, 495 
3, 655 , \ 3, 755 
4,160 r 4, 040 
4, 545 . 4, 490 
4,955 | 5, . . 5 4, 980 
5,370 | 5, . ; 5, 470 
5,810 . ‘ 5, 985 
6, 250 4 ° 6, 505 
6, 940 . 7,030 
8, 040 7, ‘ 8, 330 
¥ } ieee ’ 9, 890 
10, 600 |. E ’ 11, 395 11, 355 
11, 800 |. v4 . 12, 690 12,770 
| 12,800 |. si 13, 760 14, 190 
13, 800 13,975 | 414,620 15, 375 
14, 800 | 14,800 514,800 | 514,800 17, 500 
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number of years’ service required for optional 
retirement on an annuity at age 62; immediate 
annuities upon involuntary separation at age 50 
after 20 years’ service; a reduction in the penalty 
for early retirement; and more liberal survivor 
benefits. Annuities of employees and survivors 
already on the annuity rolls had been increased by 
earlier enactments of 1952, 1954, and 1955. In 


1958, benefits for these annuitants were again 
increased and pensions were provided for widows 
or widowers of some former employees who died 
prior to February 29, 1948. 

Details concerning these changes, together with 
others introduced by legislation after January 
1952, are shown in the five tables which accompany 
this article. 


C—Provisions and Salary Ranges for Within-Grade Increases, by Grade, March 1955 ' and January 1958 ? 








within 








in annual 





| 
Provisions for step increases within 
grade 





Number of 
weeks of satis- 
factory service ‘ 


between 
Mar. 1955 Mar. mend Jan. 1958 


Increases in annual 
salary * 





E 
E 


increases 





$95 
95 
95 
95 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


SSBSSRRBRB 























135 
215 
215 
215 
215 
270 
215 | 
215 | 


F 


810 
1, 075 
1, 075 | 


& rPrerer 





JAsssaas 
EESELEE 








Fy 








S Banaed Se goatee oF ent 18, ‘hese within-grade step increases and ranges 
2-5 y legisiation «! / ame 19455 but were retroactive to March 1955. 
r within-grade step ‘- creases and ranges were provided by 
egislation of June 1958 wul were retroactive to January 1958. 


D—Related Wage Practices 





Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Salary Rate Retention 





July 1, 1956 (P.L. 594, | Basic compensation rate plus any subsequent increases pro- | Not applicable to GS-16, 17, and 18. Provision retroactive to 


S4th Cong., 2d sess., 

June 18, 1956). 

tinuously for at least 2 years. 

Aug. 23, 1958 (P.L. 737, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., 
Aug. 23, 1958). 





vided by law preserved for employee whose position was re- 
classified into a lower grade and who had been in position con- 


July 1, 1954. Not applicable if job duties were materially 
changed, according to Comptroller General's ruling. 


Previous protection against reduction in pay upon reclassification 
into lower grade extended to those whose job duties changed | 
materially. Provision made applicable to those downgraded 
on July 1, 1954, or later. Salary adjustments to be effective not 
earlier than Aug. 23, 1958. Salary retention under this provi- 
sion limited to 2 years. 
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D—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Overtime Pay 





Nov. 7, 1954 (P.L. 763, 





Changed to: Time and one-half to employees whose basic com- 
pensation did not exceed the GS-9 minimum rate ($5,060, in- 
creased to $5,440 effective Mar. 1955, and to $5,985 effective 
Jan. 1958; overtime pay to employees at higher salary rates 
equal to time and one-half the GS-9 minimum rate). 


Additional annual pay (1) up to 25 percent of base rates author- 
ized for standby employees in lieu of all overtime, night, and 
holiday pay and (2) up to 15 percent for employees where 
duties require substantial amounts of unscheduled overtime, 
which cannot be controlled administratively, in lieu of other 
pay for irregular or unscheduled overtime and for night and 
holiday duty. 


Maximum payment of basic salary plus premium pay in any one 
pay period increased to top regular GS-15 rate ($11,800, in- 
creased to $12,600 in Mar. 1955, and to $13,970 in Jan. 1958). 
Agencies authorized to require employees above maximum 
regular rate of GS-9 to take compensatory time off in lieu of 
overtime pay for irregular or occasional overtime. 

New aggregate pay not to be below employee’s existing aggregate 
pay. Additional pay not to exceed 25 and 15 percent, respeo- 
tively, of GS-9 minimum scheduled rate. Those receiving up 
to 15 percent could also receive premium pay for regularly 
scheduled overtime. Subject to Civil Service Commission 
approval. 








Nov. 7, 1954 (P.L. 763, |_.___- 


834 Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 1, 1954). 


Jan. 11, 1957 (P.L. 1, 85th | 
Cong., ist sess., Jan. | 
11, 1957). 


83d Cong., 2d sess, | 
Sept. 1, 1954). 


Minimum 2 hours’ pay at holiday rate for employees required to 
work on holiday within basic 40-hour workweek. See also pro- 
visions for increasing annual salary in lieu of holiday pay, under 
the section on Overtime Pay. 

Presidential inauguration day made a paid holiday by statute for 
employees of the metropolitan area of the District of Columbia. 








Night premium extended to cover periods of leave with pay of 
less than 8 hours during any pay period and periods when 
employees are excused from nightwork on a holiday. See also 
provisions for increasing annual salary in lieu of premium pay 
under the section on Overtime Pay. 





Call-Back or Call-In Pay 





Nov. 7, 1954 (P. L. 763, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 1, 1954). 


Minimum 2 hours’ overtime pay for unscheduled work when 
called back to place of employment after regularly scheduled 
hours, or for work on unscheduled day (‘ncluding holidays 
outside basic 40-hour week). ’ 


See also provision under Holiday Pay. 





Vacation Pay (Annual Leave) 





Jan. 1, 1952 (P. L. 455, 
82d Cong., 2d sess., 
July 5, 1952). 

Sept. 1, 1953 (P. L. 102, 
83d Cong., Ist sess., 
July 2, 1953). 


Sept. 1, 1954 (P. L. 763, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 1, 1954). 








Provision for future accumulation of annual leave repealed.! 
Leave earned in any calendar year to be used by June 30 of 
succeeding year. 

Permissible maximum accumulation of annual leave set at 30 
days. Department and agency heads to establish rules for 
reductions of aceumulated leave to this limit within a reason- 
able period.? 

Requirement for reduction in annual leave repealed.* 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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D—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 








July 28, 1955 (P. L. 189, 


Increased to: $12 a day maximum.‘ 





Mileage Allowance 





Increased to: Automobiles and airplanes, maximum of 10 cents a 
mile; motorcycles, maximum of 6 cents a mile.‘ 





Moving Expenses 





Added: Allowance for moving house trailer or mobile dwelling 
within the United States or Alaska or between these two loca- 
tions. 

Added: Payment of travel and moving expenses to first duty 
station in the United States or Alaska for new appointees in 
certain technical and scientific positions. 


Not to exceed 20 cents a mile in lieu of other allowances for trans- 
portation of household goods and personal effects. President 
to issue regulations. 

Civil Service Commission to identify positions in which man- 
power shortage exists and which require skills critical to the 
national security effort. President to issue regulations. Law 
to be effective for 2 years. 





Uniform Allowances 





Sept. 1, 1954 (P. L. 763, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 1, 1954). 


Up to $100 annual allowance established for each employee re- 
quired by regulation to wear a uniform on duty. 





Agencies to furnish uniform or reimburse employee. Allowance 
net considered as salary. 





Training 





July 7, 1958 (P. L. 507, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., 
July 7, 1958). 


Provides training through Government or non-Government 
facilities as a means for increasing agency efficiency. 

Expense: Head of each department authorized to pay (1) all or 
any part of the employee’s salary (excluding overtime, holi- 
day pay, and night-shift differential) and (2) necessary ex- 
penses for (a) travel and per diem, (b) transportation of im- 
mediate family and household goods, (¢) tuition, matricula- 
tion, library, and laboratory fees, and (d) other directly related 


services. 

Limitations: (1) Man-years of non-Government facility training 
in a department in any fiscal year not to exceed 1 percent of 
total number of man-years of civilian employment; and (2) 
employee must have at least 1 year of current, continuous 
service in Government unless otherwise determined by de- 
partment and Civil Service Commission and must not receive 
more than 1 year’s training for each 10-year service period. 

Retention in service: After expiration of training, employee must 
agree to continue in service of department for at least three 
times the length of training period unless involuntarily sepa- 
rated. 


Within 90 days after enactment and at least once every 3 years 
thereafter, head of each department is to review training needs 
and, within 270 days after enactment, put program into effect. 

Non-Government facilities to be used only when adequate Gov- 
ernment facilities not available. 

Training not to be given for purpose of giving employee the op- 
portunity to earn a degree or to qualify him for position for 
which such degree is basic requirement. 

Civil Service Commission authorized to prescribe other limita- 
tions, 


If voluntarily separated, employee must pay training eapense 
except when waived by department head in public interest. 
Employee transferring to another department not obligated to 
repay expenses unless notified to do so by department prior to 
transfer. 





Group Life Insurance 





Aug. 29, 1954 (P. L. 598, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Aug. 17, 1954). 





Contributory life insurance plan for all regular employees § es- 
tablished to provide benefits approximating annual salary 
up to $20,000, plus equa] insurance for accidental death and 
dismemberment.* 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Employee to contribute 25 cents biweekly for each $1,000 of life 
insurance up to age 65 unless retired prior to that time; the 
Government to pay an amount determined by the Civil Service 
Commission, up to one-half the employee contribution. 
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D-—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 





Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Group Life Insurance—Continued 





Aug. 29, 1954 (P. L. 598, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Aug. 17, 1954)—Con. 


Aug. 17, 1954 (P. L. 356, 
Sth Cong., Ist sess., 
Aug. 11, 1955). 

Aug. 29, 1954 (P. L. 541, 
Sith Cong., 2d sess., | 
May 28, 1956). 





Life insurance (without double indemnity and dismemberment 
benefits) provided without cost to employee retiring on im- 
mediate annuity after at least 15 years’ creditable civilian 
service or for disability. Employees 65 years of age and over 
not to contribute. 

Employee not allowed to elect insurance in any amount other 
than that provided in the schedule. 

After age 65, insurance reduced by 2 percent a month to a maxi- 
mum 75 percent reduction. 

Employee not allowed to carry Government group life insurance 
after the earlier of (1) separation or (2).12 months after dis- 
continuance of salary payments; however, within the following 
31 days, he could convert without a medical examination to an 
individual life insurance policy at standard rates. 

Employees with at least 5 years’ civilian service could credit 
military service toward the 15-year requirement for insurance 
eligibility upon retirement. 

Life insurance to continue for employees receiving benefits under 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act for injuries incurred on 
the job even though salary payments had been discontinued 
for more than 12 months. 





Unemployment Compensation 





Jan. 1, 1955 (P.L. 767, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 1, 1054). 


Separated Federal employees eligible for State unemployment 


compensation benefit at the end of the period covered by ter- 
minal annual leave payment; compensation to be paid in the 
amount and under the same conditions as for any employee 
under the State’s jurisdiction. 





| The Secretary of Labor was authorized to enter into agreements 


with any State for reimbursement of payments to Federal em- 
Ployees and administrative costs. 

Benefits to be determined by the law of the State in which em- 
Ployee had last official station with the following exceptions: 
benefits to be governed by State of employee’s residence when 
last official station was outside the United States or service was 
performed in private industry covered under the State law after 
termination of Federal employment; District of Columbia law 
to apply when first claim filed while employee was a resident of 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands. 





1 This net dt 


the beginning of 
“, Public Law 763 ( 
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accumulated and not a 
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E—Changes in Provisions Affecting 





Provisions relating to— 





Eligibility Annuities 





Voluntary 
retirement 


Involuntary 
retirement 





Oct. 1, 1952 (P. L. 555, 
82d Cong., 2d sess., 
July 16, 1952). 


Aug. 31, 1954 (P. L. 747, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Aug. 31, 1954).? 

Sept. 1, 1954 (P. L. 769, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 1, 1954). 


Oct. 1, 1955 (P. L. 360, 
S4th Cong., Ist sess., 
Aug. 11, 1955). 




















Pr ovisions relating to— 





Eligibility 


Annuities 





Volun 
Ramee | 


Involuntary 
retirement 


Reduced 


Deferred 





Oct. 1, 1956 (P. L. 854, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., 
July 31, 1956). 


Aug. 1, 1958 (P. L. 465, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., 
June 25, 1958.) 








Added: Re- 
tirement 
optional at 
62 with 5 


years’ serv- 


ice. 


Added: Em- 
Ployees 
with 20 
years’ serv- 
ice at 50 
years or 
older, sepa- 
rated not 
for cause. 








Increased to: Following per- 


centages of average basic | 


salary during highest 5 
consecutive years of al- 
lowable service: (a) Sum 
of: 14% percent times 5 
plus 134 times years of 
service over 5 and includ- 
ing 10 plus 2 percent times 
years of service over 10; or 
(b) formula obtained by 
substituting 1 percent 
plus $25 in any or all parts 
offormula (a). 


Eighty percent limitation 





on annuity continued. 





Changed to: Annuity on retirement at age 
55 with 30 years’ service reduced by 1 
percent for each year (Yi2 percent per 
month) under age 60. For involuntary 
separation, additional 2 percent (4 per- 
cent per month) for each year under 55. 

Employee electing to provide annuity to 
widow or widower to have annual bene- 
fits, regardless of age of survivor, reduced 
by (1) 244 percent of the first $2,400 and 
(2) 10 percent of the amount over $2,400. 

Annuity of employee electing survivor 
other than widow or widower with 
insurable interest who is 25 or more 
years younger changed to: 65 percent if 
survivor is 25 but less than 30 years 
younger and 60 percent if more than 30 





| Changed to: Any em- 


ployee separated 
(except for causes 
enumerated in P. L. 
769) after 5 years’ 
civilian service may 
choose to receive a 
deferred annuity at 
age 62 or a lump 
sum refund of con- 
tributions plus in- 
terest through Dec. 
31, 1956. 








1 The Federal Government, through June 1957, made annual pria- 
tion to the retirement fund. Effective July 1957, cae Qguaay Wes te mestoh 


Terese 
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Retirement Benefits 








Changes in existing annuities and other matters 























Existing annuity of employee or survivors of retiree temporarily increased by 
$36 a year for each 6-month period from beginning date of annuity to Oct. 1, 1952; 
no annuity increased to more than $2,160 and no increase to exceed the lesser of 
$324 or 25 percent.! 

Increase in regular annuities provided by act of July 16, 1952, made permanent 
and extended to annuities purchased by voluntary contributions. 


Rights to annuity forfeited if employee convicted of specified offenses including 
treason, subversive activity, and certain felonies in connection with official 
position; also for falsification or failure to testify regarding these offenses. 
Annuities awarded prior to Sept. 1, 1954, not revoked if conviction also before 
then. Contributions plus interest refunded employee denied annuity. 

Increases in annuities range from 12 percent on amounts up to $1,500 for employees 
retired from Aug. 20, 1920, to June 30, 1955, to 1 percent on annuities of more than 
$1,500 for employees retired in last half of 1957. No annuity, excluding’that 
purchased by voluntary contributions, to be increased to more than $4,104.¢ 





Provisions relating to—Continued 





Disability retirement 








Added: Employee guaran- 
teed the lesser of (1) 40 per- 
cent of average basic 
salary during highest 5 
consecutive years or (2) 
the amount of an annuity 
based on years of service 
plus remaining years to 
age 60. If income from 
wages or self-employment 
before employee becomes 
age 60 reaches 80 percent 
of current salary of posi- 
tion from which employee 
retired, annuity will be 





Eliminated: Age requirement for 
widows. 

Added: Dependent disabled widower 
of employee. 

Changed: Computation of children's 
annuity to: (1) children with 1 sur- 
viving parent—smaliest of (a) 40 
percent of employee's highest 5-year 
average basic salary divided by 
number of children; (b) $1,800 di- 
vided by number of children; or (c) 
$600 each. (2) chiidren with no sur- 
viving parent—smaliest of (a) 50 
percent of employee's highest 5-year 
average basic salary; (b) $2,160 di- 
vided by number of children; or (c) 
$720 each. 


Added: Annuity to unremarried 
widow or widower of employee or 
retiree * who died before Feb. 29, 
1948; employee must have com- 
pleted 10 years’ creditable service 
and survivor must bave been mar- 
ried to employee 5 years just prior to 
death; survivor to receive one-half 
of annuity employee received or 
would have received if retired for 
disability at time of death, but not 
more than $750 a year.! 


Annuity based on service terminated 








prior to Oct. 1, 10956, increased 10 
percent (maximum $500 a yeer to em- 
Ployee and $250 to survivor). $4,104 
liznitation removed. 

Employee sutomatically retired be- 
cause of agé prior to July 31, 1956, 
whose accumulated or current accrued 
leave would bave carried him through 
July 30, 1956, may accept 10 percent 
increase or annuity computed under 
formula of act of July 31, 1956. 











‘ Annuity of employee increased as follows: 


If annuity began between— 


A notin A in 
nnuity oft excess 


excess of $1,500 
increased by— 


Aug. 20, 1920 and June 30, 1955... 


Jan. 1, 1957 and June 30, 1957. __- 
July 1, 1957 and Dee. 31, 1957... 


Increases to survivor to depend on date survivor’s annuity began. 


retired under a retirement 
Aug. 1, 1958) paid from the 


t and disability fund. To 
after July 1, 1960, unless 
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Extension of Trade Union 
Functions in the Soviet Union 


- Tue Supreme Soviet or THE USSR, by a decree 
of July 15, 1958, ratified a resolution of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, contain- 
ing a revised, enlarged list of “rights’’ (functions) 
of the executive committee of a trade union local. 
The stated main purpose of the decree is to extend 
the powers of such committees in the management 
of production and in the improvement of working 
and living conditions. (Soviet unions do not have 
the right to negotiate with management for higher 
wage rates or fewer hours of work, as these are 
fixed by law or administrative orders. The Soviet 
trade unions, as virtual administrative organs of 
the State, have always had as their primary 
funstion the promotion of production; the present 
decree strengthens this function. According to 
the Soviet trade union daily, Trud, of July 16, 
1958, the December 1957 plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party had 
decided on the extension of the trade union func- 
tions embodied in this decree.) 


The 1958 Decree 


The decree states that henceforth the executive 
committee of the trade union local will, among 
other things: participate in an advisory capacity 
in the drafting of production and construction 
plans (including workers’ housing), and in the 
determination of work quotas and wage payments 
(including premiums and bonuses); have the right 
to hear reports from the management on the 
fulfillment of production plans and management's 
collective agreement obligations;' supervise pro- 
duction conferences aimed at increasing and im- 
proving production, general meetings of all work- 
ers, and technical conferences; check on the observ- 
ance of labor laws by management (managers have 
been criticized for violation of overtime and 
Sunday work laws), on the distribution of housing 
space among workers, and on the functioning of 
factory dining rooms and consumer goods stores; 
and continue to administer social security laws. 
From now on, no worker may be discharged with- 
out the consent of the trade union local’s executive 
committee. (Before this time, a discharged worker 


could only appeal his dismissal to a joint manage- 
ment-trade union Labor Disputes Commission, 
and—if no settlement was reached—to the trade 
union local committee.) Moreover, the commit- 
tee’s opinioh must be considered by management 
in the appointment of workers to managerial posi- 
tions at all levels; the committee may recommend 
discharge or discipline of managerial workers who 
are inefficient or careless of workers’ rights.” 


History of Executive Committees 


The 1922 Labor Code of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic defined the trade 
union local as the primary organ of a trade union? 
Throughout the years following this code, miscel- 
laneous resolutions and decrees had imposed new 
specific functions on the trade union local’s 
executive committee and gradually abolished or 
elaborated upon certain old ones. Moreover, 
special ‘‘commissions” (subcommittees) had been 
established under the executive committee to 
cover housing, wages, labor protection (health 
and safety), cultural activities, social insurance, 
inventions and improvements, and production 
quotas. 

The present decree, however, appears to be the 
first published comprehensive one since 1925 on 
the functions of the executive committee of the 
trade union local. 

A study of the rules and regulations of the 
executive committee of the trade union local 
published in 1925‘ indicates that the basic 
functions of this committee are now more or less 
the same as they were in 1925, before they were 
gradually whittled away. The 1925 rules em- 
powered the committee to (1) participate in the 
conclusion of collective agreements and the 


1 As before, collective agreements spelling out the obligations of manage- 
ment and the trade union to each other will be signed periodically by the trade 
union local and management. n 

2 Trud, on August 12, 1958, reported the demotion of a section head in a coal 
mine after complaints made against him by the trade union committee had 
been investigated. 

3 The code listed the local’s basic functions as the promotion and protection 
of the interests of the workers; representation of the workers before govern- 
mental and public bodies; checking on management as to the implementation 
of laws relating to sanitation, labor safety, and the payment of wages; pro- 
motion of higher living and cultural conditions of workers; and promotion of 
production in State enterprises with participation through proper trade union 
bodies in the regulation and organization of the national economy. 

4 See The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia, International Labor 
Office Study No. 26 (Series A), 1927, pp. 283-287. 
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improvement of labor conditions, housing, cul- 
tural facilities, etc.; (2) take part “in the con- 
sideration of all the more important questions 
relating to the productive capacity of under- 
takings”; (3) organize lectures by management 
concerning the workings of the undertaking; (4) 
introduce “proletarian trade union discipline 
among the workers”; (5) “participate in the 
management and dismissal of workers”; and (6) 
bring to the attention of higher trade union bodies 
all irregularities and abuses discovered in the 
administration of the undertaking. Thus, the 
new 1958 right of the committee to approve dis- 
missals of workers corresponds to the 1925 right 
mentioned in item 5; and the right to recommend 
dismissals of unfit supervisory workers and the 
right to enforce workers’ rights under law cor- 
respond to item 6. 

The broader rights of trade union locals’ execu- 
tive committees provided by the 1925 rules 
reflected the struggle of Soviet trade union leaders 
to maintain some independence from total sub- 
ordination to Communist Party controls. How- 
ever, the struggle proved unavailing; and by 1929 
the Soviet trade union movement became com- 
pletely subordinated to Communist Party policies. 
The present broadening of the functions of the 
executive committee, nevertheless, cannot be con- 
sidered as a loosening of the Communist Party 
hold on the Soviet trade unions. As previously 
indicated, the expanded trade union functions are 
almost exclusively directed toward promoting 
efficiency and the greater production which will-be 
required if the ever increasing production goals 
are to be achieved, especially those envisaged in 
the new 7-year plan, 1959-65. The role played 
by the Soviet trade unions as administrative 
organs of the State is to be enlarged. 

As was to be expected, propaganda uses have 
been made of this new decree. The chairman of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
announced in a radio broadcast in connection with 
‘the decree that: “Such trade union rights and 
possibilities do not exist and cannot exist in any 
capitalist country ... Only in the Soviet State 
have the trade unions been given wide scope for 
implementing their lofty aims and tasks.” 


—Epmunp Nasa 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


Revitalization of Production 
Conferences in the Soviet Union 


On Juty 9, 1958, the USSR Council of Ministers 
decreed the establishment of ‘‘constantly active” 
(standing) production conferences at industrial 
enterprises, construction sites, State farms, and 
certain other places. This action was taken to 
reactivate and enlarge the role of the pre-1958 
production conferences (meetings of trade union 
and management representatives to increase and 
improve production). Such conferences date back 
to the early years of the Soviet regime.' In recent 
years, however, complaints have appeared in the 
Soviet press that the conferences had become in- 
frequent and were mechanically conducted, and 
that their decisiohs were not being implemented. 
In the post-World War II period, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions had promulgated 
several resolutions containing provisions designed 
to strengthen the production conferences, but 
apparently these were not successful. A major 
step in reactivating the conferences was taken in 
December 1957 when the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party adopted a decision to trans- 
form them into standing ones. By February 
1958, many such conferences had been set up 
experimentally in Moscow, and by July 1958, 
at the time of the decree, they had been established 
at nearly all enterprises and construction sites. 
The new decree provides for the establishment of 
production conferences at industrial enterprises 
(with separate conferences at their subordinate 
workshops or subdivisions) and construction sites 
where 100 or more persons are employed. In 
other establishments, production problems will 
be discussed at general meetings of all employed 
personnel. Members of a conference (about 12 
to 15 percent of the workers in an establishment) 
are to be elected by the trade union local, the 
management, the Communist Party, the Kom 
somol (League of Young Communists), the local 
society of technicians and scientists, and the local 
society of inventors and rationalizers (efficiency 
experts). Each production conference is to elect 


1 In 1925, the 14th Congress of the Communist Party declared the produc 
tion conferences to be the best means of getting the workers to build the 
Soviet economy more efficiently, and of training new managerial and ad- 
ministrative personnel. 
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a presidium (executive committee) of 5 to 15 
members, depending on the number of persons 
employed, to determine the conference agenda, 
call meetings, and follow up the decisions of the 
conference. 


Functions of the Production Conference 


The decree lists the following duties of a produc- 
tion conference: participation in the preparation 
and implementation of production plans; promo- 
tion of production competition between individual 
workers and between groups of workers, greater 
labor productivity, and increased dissemination of 
information on the working methods of leading 
production workers; discussion of questions relat- 
ing to the organization and quality of the work, 
wages, work quotas, and the reduction of costs; 
preparation of measures to combat work rejects, 
production stoppages, the uneven flow of work, 
and the inefficient use of equipment; review of the 
enterprise’s plans for the introduction of new 
techniques, mechanization of work, and the adop- 
tion of ideas of inventors and rationalizers; review 
of questions relating to improving the qualifica- 
tions of workers, the proper utilization of workers 


according to their training, and the strengthening 
of labor discipline; and the review of measures to 
improve working conditions, safety techniques, 
workers’ housing, and cultural facilities. 

The decree states that all decisions of the pro- 
duction conferences must conform strictly to 


existing labor legislation and to the approved 
production plans of the enterprise or the construc- 
tion project. (This means that legally established 
wage rates, hours of work, and production goals 
are not to be tampered with by the conferences.) 
Members of the conference are required to explain 
the conference decisions to their fellow workers and 
to strive actively to implement these decisions. 
Management is obligated to supply the production 
conferences with all economic data necessary for 
a full understanding of the production questions 
under discussion. Management must eliminate 
all the production inefficiencies pointed up by the 
production conferences, and must implement all 
decisions of the conferences. 

The operation of a production conference is 
supervised by the trade union local. Meetings 
must be held at least once every 3 months at 
industrial enterprises and at construction sites, 
and at least once a month in the workshops or 
subdivisions of enterprises. Decisions are made 
by majority vote of at least two-thirds of the 
membership. Each production conference must 
report on its work to a general meeting of all the 
workers at least once every 6 months. Higher 
economic administrative organs, including the 
ministries, are required to give all possible assist- 
ance to production conferences in their work and 
in the implementation of their decisions. 


—Epmunp Nasa 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 





Technical Note 





The Soviet Labor Force: 
Implications of New Data* 


ALTHOUGH OFFICIAL DATA have been published in 
recent years relating to the Soviet labor force, 
a clear conception of the meaning of these statistics 
is just emerging. It can now be demonstrated 
that the Soviets are utilizing unusual concepts 
in their labor force reporting and that the use of 
more conventional concepts would increase total 
employment and would yield a substantially 
higher volume of agricultural employment. 

The publication in Moscow in 1956 of a Soviet 
statistical abstract,’ after a decade and a half in 
which no such handbook had appeared, inaugu- 
rated what has quite appropriately been called a 
new era in Soviet statistics, for this volume has 
been followed by an avalanche of statistical 
abstracts, dealing for the most part with the 
subdivisions of the USSR. The crowning event 
in the new era in Soviet statistics was the sched- 
uling of an all-union (national) census of the 
population for January 15, 1959. 

However, the parent 1956 statistical abstract— 
now often referred to familiarly as the “NK’’—was 
disappointing in certain respects; and perhaps 
the greatest disappointment was with the statistics 
which referred to the labor force? The dis- 
appointment was especially keen because in no 
previous Soviet publication since the reports of 
the long-outdated census of 1926 had data been 
given which purported to refer to the country’s 
entire working population. That such statistics 
were collected in the Soviet census of 1939 was 
evident from the schedule and scholarly discourses 
on the census; that such statistics were collected 
as an aspect of current and operational reporting 
was known by all students of the structure of 
administration and the systems of statistical 
reporting in the USSR. But neither series ever 
reached the light of the printed page, openly 
available in the West. 

To the analyst who had spent years in decipher- 
ing selective, partial, or ambiguous Soviet reports, 


it seemed that the general labor force data in the 
NK represented the very height in the art of 
deception. Soviet authorities appeared more in- 
terested in obscuring than in clarifying the size 
and distribution of their labor force. Compo- 
nents of the labor force were reported only in 
rounded percentages of unspecified total numbers. 
Also, two tables pertaining to labor force were 
shown, with seemingly modest differences speci- 
fied in their titles as to coverage, and in each table 
a different system of classifying components of 
the labor force was utilized. Finally, the values 
reported were rounded to whole percentages in 
one table but were carried to tenths of percent- 
ages in the other. : 

The first of the two tables in the statisti- 
cal abstract which deal with the total labor 
force of the USSR is entitled “The Distribution 
of the Population Employed in The USSR 
National Economy, by Branches” (excluding 
military and students). This tabulation presents 
the distribution of the Soviet labor force among 
the various segments of the economy, i. e., 
industry, agriculture, transportation, and com- 
munications, for 1940, 1950, and 1955. The 
second is captioned “The Distribution of the 
Population Employed in the USSR National 
Economy in Productive and Nonproductive 
Branches” (excluding military). It breaks down 
the labor force not only into these two basic 
categories but also into several socio-economic 
groupings, that is, workers, employees, engineer- 
ing and technical personnel, collective farmers, 
and so forth. 


° 


*Prepared by Michael K. Roof and Allen Hetmanek of the Foreign Man- 
power Office, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, and the Reference Department, 
Library of Congress, respectively. 

1 Narodnoye khoryaystvo SSSR, hereinafter referred te as NK, has 
appeared in English translation as The National Economy of the USSR: 
Statistical Returns (Moscow, Central Statistical Administration, 1956). 

2 The 1957 edition of NK presents the same type of data on the employed 
population as the earlier volume. The data presented there for 1956 have 
not been discussed here, inasmuch as they do not vary substantially from 
those for 1955 in the earlier edition and their inclusion would complicate 
the presentation. 

+ The productive branch of the economy is that involved in the production 
of tangible goods. The nonproductive branch, on the other hand, is thut 
which is engaged in rendering services. 
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Method of Estimating Total Employment 


Unlike the categories utilized in the first table, 
the socio-economic groupings of the second table 
can be rather easily matched with other statistical 
series for which absolute data are reported. It 
can be assumed that 56.6 percent of the labor 
force from this table should be equal to 48,358,000 
workers and employees (wage and salary earners) 
reported in the same source.‘ Dividing the latter 
by the former, one derives a total employment 
figure of 85.4 million. Once this total is ascer- 
tained, of course, values for other categories of 
employment can be computed by multiplying the 
derived total by the reported percentages. (See 
table 1.) 

Various analysts outside of the USSR have 
utilized procedures similar to the above in order 
to derive absolute data concerning employment 
in the Soviet Union, and their results differ only 
slightly, if at all, from the above.’ The derived 
total employment of 85.4 million is also nearly 
the same 4s reported by a Soviet scholar, acad- 
emician V. S. Nemchinov. Nemchinov presented 
a paper on changes in the class composition of 
the USSR’s population at the third International 
Congress of Sociologists, held at Amsterdam in 
the summer of 1956,° including a table showing 
the “economically active” population in 1955. 
(See table 2.) A footnote indicates that the data 
are from the NK, but as described above, the NK 
did not report absolute data on employment, and 
one is left with the conjecture that Nemchinov 
either had access to. unpublished information or 


4 The percentage of 56.6 is obtained by combining the following percentages 
from the NK: 31.6 percent, workers; 10.2 percent, engineering and technical 
personnel, employees, subordinate maintenance personnel, and trade 
workers; and 14.8 percent, employees in nonproductive branches. 

Actually there is evidence that the sum of these groups is not exactly 
equivalent to the number of wage and salary earners. For example, see 
Dostizheniya sovetskoy viasti za 40 let v tsifrakh [Achievements of the 
Soviet Regime in 40 Years, in Figures], (Moscow, Tsentralnoye Statisti- 
cheskoye Upravleniye [Central Statistical Administration), 1957), pp. 250-251, 
concerning employment in government, health, and education. The differ- 
ences seem to be very minor, however, and are disregarded in the interest of 
clarity of presentation. 

4 See Naum Jasny, The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: A Commentary 
(East Lansing, Mich., Michigan State University Press, 1957), p. 161; and 
Demitri B. Shimkin and Frederick A. Leedy, Soviet Industrial Growth (in 
Automotive Industries, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 1, 1958, p. 59). 

*An English-language summary of this paper became available a year 
later: V. S. Nemchinov, Statistics of Social Change in the USSR (in Anglo- 
Soviet Journal, London, Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR, 
Summer 1957, pp. 30-36). 

1 There are very minor differences between the percentages reported in the 
NK and those cited by Nemchinov which may mean that he was using 
revised percentages or that he redistributed certain small groups. 

1 For definition, see footnote 13. 
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himself converted the reported percentages in NK 
to absolute figures. In any event, Nemchinoy 
reports a total “economically active” population 
of 86.3 million, or a sum quite near the inde- 
pendently derived figure of 85.4 million. 

There are several puzzling points in the data on 
employment derived from the NK and directly 
reported by Nemchinov.’ Both the total volume 
of employment and the employment in certain 
types of activities on collectivized farms seem 
much too low. 


Work by Members of Collectivized Farms 


Tables 1 and 2 both imply that about 32 million 
members of collectivized farms were employed in 
collective farm work or worked on their private 
plots in 1955. But there is an interesting differ- 
ence. Nemchinov, as shown in table 2, separates 
the work on collective farm work from work on 
private garden plots: employment on the former 
amounted to 26 million, on the latter to 6 million. 
Unfortunately, Nemchinov does not make clear 
the meaning of these figures. Does he have in 
mind millions of persons or millions of able-bodied 
persons? Are the figures annual averages or 
man-year equivalents? In the caption of his 
table 3, he indicates that the figures refer to the 
“economically active’ population, but in the case 
of the members of collective farms who do collec- 
tive farm work (the 26 million) there is some 
information which suggests that this title is mis- 
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leading and that he may have utilized a quite 
different concept. 

Soviet economists have utilized a number of 
concepts in attempting to assess employment on 
collective farms. Often these concepts have 
differed in terms of the particular interest of the 
economist, that is, whether he was primarily 
interested in employment per se or in manpower 
utilization or productivity. Recently, however, 
a prominent Soviet economist, S. G. Strumilin, 
has utilized a method of computing collective 
farm employment in terms of man-year equiva- 
lents which is somewhat different from earlier 
methods.* And it may or may not be coincidental 
that by the application of this method, one can 
derive an estimate of employment in the socialized 
economy of collective farms which is quite close 
to the estimate in Nemchinov’s paper. 

Strumilin’s starting point is the total number of 
labor-days earned in 1955 by members of collec- 
tive farms. A labor-day is a credit earned by an 
individual which depends on the assumed social 
value of the particular work he has performed and 


§ For example, B. Babinin (in Problemy ekonomiki [Problems of Econom- 
ics], Moscow, 1940, No. 2, p. 70) utilized 280 man~days as the standard for 
full employment of able-bodied collective farmers in the year 1937. 

Two alternative methods of computing collective farm employment are 
discussed by I. 8. Kuvshinov, M. N. Gumerov, and Y. A. Lovkov in Ekono- 
mika sotsialisticheskogo sel’skogo khozyaystva [Economics of Socialist 
Agriculture], (Moscow, 1957), p. 79. One method weights members of 
marginal labor-force groups on an arbitrary basis (an able-bodied person is 
given a weight of 1.0, a youth aged 12-15, of 0.5, and an old person, 0.75). The 
other method takes the average number of labor<days earned during a year 
by the able-bodied population as a yardstick; labor-<iays earned by marginal 
groups are then expressed as equivalents of the average for the able-bodied 
population. 

Also, this and related issues are discussed in a study by Murray Feshbach, 
The Soviet Statistical System: A Case Study of Its Labor Force Record- 
Keeping and Reporting Aspects (U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Foreign Man- 
power Research Office, unpublished monograph, 1958). 

*In Planovoye khoryaystvo [Planned Economy], (Moscow, 1957, No. 2, 
pp. 47-48) 

1 There are a number of possible explanations of the modest differences 
between Strumilin’s 27.3 million and Nemchinov’s 2% million. Strumilia 
admits his ratio of man-days to accredited labor-days to be an approximation, 
whereas Nemchinov may have used a more exact ratio. For example, the 
relationship between Nemchinov’s 26 million and the reported total number 
of accredited labor-ldays in 1955, utilizing the method described in the text 
above, implies that Nemchinov may have used a man-day/labor-day ratio of 
1.0/1.57, as compared with Strumilin’s approximation of 1.0/1.50. The ratio 
utilized by Nemchinov is very near an independently reported one (see 
footnote 12) for 1954, of 1.0/1.56. 

There are apparently slight diff in dited labor-day totals 
reported for a given year, the preliminary figures sometimes being somewhat 
lower than the final figure, a point which leaves open the possibility that 
Strumilin and Nemchinov may have been working with slightly differing 
totals of accredited labor-days. 

Strumilin and Nemchinov may have utilized different time periods. 
Both specify 1955, but are the figures in each case annual averages, beginning - 
of-year, or ending-of-year figures? 

"NK. op. cit., p. 129 





is not to be confused with a man-day, or a day of 
work in a calendar sense. In order to convert 
reported data on labor-days earned to man-days, 
however, one must estimate the relation of a labor- 
day to a man-day. Strumilin assumes that one 
labor-day in 1955 was equivalent to about two- 
thirds of a man-day. Strumilin assumes, further, 
that an individual could be classed as fully em- 
ployed during a given year if he worked 265 calen- 
dar days, allowing 100 nonworking days for 
holidays and weekends. Combining these compo- 
nents, he calculated employment of collective 
farmers in man-year equivalents for 1955, as 
follows: 10,865 million labor-days reported in 
1955 X .66667=7,233 million man-days; 7,233 
million man-days-+-265=27.296 million man-year 
equivalents. 

Strumilin’s result of 27 million man-year equiv- 
alents in the socialized economy of collective 
farms is very near Nerchinov’s figure of 26 
million." This implies that both scholars may 
have utilized similar methods, and that the latter, 
like the former, is a man-year equivalent. Nem- 
chinov’s figure of 6 million added farm workers 
engaged in private auxiliary economy, on the 
other hand, supplements Strumilin’s calculation 
and, seemingly, explains the essential difference 
between Strumilin’s 27 million and the higher 
figure derived from NK of 32 million for workers 
in the socialized and private auxiliary economy 
of the collective farms. 

Strumilin’s method can also be applied to 
derive a comparable man-year equivalent for 
employment in the socialized economy of collec- 
tive farms in 1940. The reported number of 
labor-days was 9,319 million," and the ratio of an 
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accredited labor day to a man-day was .769.” 
Thus: 9,319 million labor-daysX.769=7,166 
million man-days; 7,166 million-+-265=27.041 
million man-year equivalents. 

If we juxtapose the resulting man-year equiva- 
lent of 27 million for employment in the socialized 
economy of collective farms in 1940 to the esti- 
mate of 34.7 million (from table 1) derived from 
the NK for employment in the socialized and 
private economy of collective farms in the same 
year, there is a difference of about 7-8 million. 
If the concepts for 1940 and 1955 are roughly 
comparable, this difference of 7-8 million would 
be equal to employment in the private economy 
of collective farms. Is there any evidence which 
would support a figure of this order of magnitude 
as the number of persons on collective farms who 
were engaged in private economy in 1940? 

The number is not officially reported for 1940, 
However, for the immediately preceding years, 
Warren Eason has skillfully pieced together vari- 
ous scattered Soviet data with certain minor ad- 
justments in terms of coverage, as shown in table 
3. These data indicate that at the end of 1937, 
the number of persons working in the private 
economy of collective farms amounted to 8.3 mil- 
lion; at the end of 1938, 6.3 million; and at the 
end of 1939, 5.2 million. These data indicate a 
steady decline of persons working in the private 
economy of collective farms, and if this trend had 
continued, their number in 1940 could hardly 
have been expected to exceed 5 million, much less 
the 7-8 million implied in the previous comparison. 


#1. 8. Kuvshinov, M. N. Gumerov, and Y. A. Lovkov, op. cit., pp. 77-78, 
The ratio of man-days to accredited labor-days is reported for the following 
years: 1940, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

It is significant, however, that Strumilin did not utilize these ratios for 
1940 or 1950, since he considered the available data on the man-day/labor-day 
relationship to be inaveurate. On the other hand, Strumilin’s alternative 
procedure of assuming a constant relationship between man-days and labor- 
days (the latter representing two-thirds of the former) is contradicted by the 
above data, which indicate an increasing disparity between man-days and 
labor-days. Also, Strumilia’s calculations for 1940, 1950, and 1955, showing 
a substantial increase in the socialized economy of collective farms is contra- 
dicted by the series derived from the NK, as presented in table 1. 

% At present the able-bodied population is defined in the USSR as the 
number of men ages 16-59 and the number of women ages 16-54 residing on 
collective farms, minus disabled persons in these age groups. One often 
encounters even in Soviet technical journals, however, less precise use of 
the term. For example, the term “able bodied” may be loosely used to 
refer to all persons ages 12 and over participating in collective farm work, 
as in Kolkhozy vo vtoroi stalinskoi pyatiletke (Collective Farms in the 
Stalin Second Five-Year Plan], (Moscow, Tsentral noye upravientye 
narodno-khozyaystvennogo ucheta Gosplana Soyuza SSR [Central Ad- 
ministration of National Economic Accounting of Gosplan of USSR}, 1939), 
p. 37. 
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However, three points should be kept in mind: 
(1) The 1937-39 statistics refer to the USSR 
within its former boundaries, whereas in the latter 
part of 1939 and during 1940, territories were 
annexed which augmented the total population 
by some 14 percent and we cannot be certain of 
the influence such a gross change had on em- 
ployment in private economy of collectivized 
farms, or the extent to which postwar Soviet 
sources have adjusted their data for boundary 
comparability. (2) The 7-8 million figure is a 
residual calculated from derived and rounded 
numbers and, as a result of this, it is highly ap- 
proximate. (3) Ifin 1955 there were still as many 
as 6 million persons engaged in private economy of 
the collective farms, as stated by Nemchinov, the 
comparable figure for 1940 within the same bound- 
aries as in 1955 could certainly be expected to be 
higher than 6 million, considering the official effort 
to curtail and inhibit such activities. 


Groups in Collective Farm Work 


In the prewar years, the figure which was given 
the most weight in Soviet analyses with respect 
to employment on collective farms was that of the 
able-bodied population.“ Therefore, it is surpris- 
ing that the size of the USSR’s able-bodied popu- 
lation has not been revealed in the postwar period, 
although it is known that this group is still con- 
sidered to be the most important component of 
the collective farm labor force. Regional data on 
the able bodied have been released in only three 
local handbooks. 
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In the Ukrainian handbook,"* the number of 
able-bodied persons participating in collective farm 
work during 1955 was directly reported, along with 
the number of youths ages 12-15, the aged, inva- 
lids, and others participating in collective farm 
work. The same source also indicates the average 
number of labor-days earned in 1955 by each of 
these groups in the Ukraine. Scattered data are 
available pertaining to the average number of 
labor-days earned in approximately the same pe- 
riod by able-bodied persons, youths ages 12-15, 
the aged, and invalids for the USSR as a whole. 
Comparison of these data suggests that the aver- 
age number of labor-days earned by each of these 
groups was about the same in the Ukraine as in 
the USSR as a whole. If it could be assumed that 
the proportion of total labor-days worked by each 
of these groups (able-bodied, youths, ete.) in the 
USSR as a whole were also the same as reported 


TasLe 4. Participants in socialized economy of collective 
farms, the Ukraine, and the USSR as a whole, 1955 
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Akademiya Nauk, SSSR, Institut Ek i [Academy of Sciences, USSR. 
Institute of Economics}, 1957), pp. 344 and 347-348. 


for the Ukraine, one could calculate the number 
of persons in the USSR as a whole taking part in 
collective farm work in 1955 (see table 4). In the 
absence of direct data which would contradict or 
confirm this assumption, however, the product of 
such calculations is at best in the nature of an 
order-of-magnitude approximation." 


Size of Labor Force in Rural Economy 


Following the classifications utilized in the sec- 
ond table of the NK, and supplementing this 
material wherever possible, an aggregate labor 
force in rural economy for 1955 of 43 million is 
obtained as follows: 


Total labor force in rural economy, 1955_-- -- 

1. Workers in socialized and private economy 

of collective farms-_--__-...- 
Socialized economy __..26, 000, 000 
Private economy 6, 000, 000 

2. Wage and salary earners employed on 

State farms and machine tractor sta- 


43, 000, 000 


32, 000, 000 


5, 900, 000 


1, 200, 000 

4. Families of wage and salary earners en- 
gaged in private economy-.-_.-._------ 

5. Independent farmers 200, 000 


Source: 1. Nemchinov, op. cit.; 2. NK,‘op. cit., p. 190; 3. Lesnaya 
promyshiennost [Timber Industry], (Moscow, Ministerstvo Lesnoy Pro- 
myshiennosti SSSR [Ministry of Timber Industry, USSR], 1957), p. 139; 
4. Nemchinov, op. cit.; 5. based on data in Strumilin, op. cit. 


However, it has been indicated that the figure of 
26 million in the socialized economy of the col- 
lective farms is a converted figure and probably a 
man-year equivalent, and, analogous to data 
reported for the Ukraine, this converted figure 
would be equivalent in number of persons to 33-34 
million youths and able bodied alone. Thus, the 
total should be increased by 7-8 million, to 50-51 
million. 


3, 700, 000 


“ Narodne hospodarstyo Ukrainskoy RSR [National Economy of the 
Ukrainian SSR}, (Kiev, Statistichne Upraviinnya Ukrainskoy, RSR [Sta- 
tistical Administration of the Ukrainian SSR], 1957), pp. 289, 292, and 293. 

Ms After the preparation of this discussion, a figure in a Soviet source was 
located which purports to refer to the size of the able-bodied population in 
the USSR in 1957. 8. G. Strumilin, in Voprosy ekonomiki [Problems of 
Economics], (Moscow, No. 5, 1958), p. 39, indicates that there were 33.5 
million able-bodied collective farmers [trudosposobnikh kolkhoznikov}. 
However, it seems likely that this figure refers not only to the able-bodied 
collective farmers, in a strict sense of the term, but also includes youths 
ages 12-15 taking part in collective farm work. The latter, loose usage of 
the term “able bodied” is sometimes followed by Soviet writers, as described 
in text footnote 13. If this interpretation is correct, Strumilin’s 33.5 million 
able-bodied for 1957 is comparable to the estimate of 33.2 million (29.5 million 
able-bodied population, plus 3.7 million youths ages 12-15) for 1955 shown 
in table 4. 
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On the other hand, not all employment in 
socialized economy of collective farms can be 
assumed to be agricultural in nature. Even 
apart from those collective farmers who during the 
off season are hired as wage and salary earners, 
Soviet data imply that 4-5 million members of 
collective farms engage in industry and construc- 
tion, and much smaller numbers in government, 
health, and education branches.“ Thus, ag- 


gregate employment in rural economy in the 
USSR would seem to amount to some 46 million. 
Although there are certain differences of coverage, 
this figure may be compared with agricultural 
employment in the United States in 1955 of only 
8.2 million, including unpaid family workers. 


Total Labor Force 


It is obvious that if as a result of the use of 
unusual concepts and/or special procedures, Soviet 
data pertaining to agricultural employment have 
the effect of understating the actual size of 
agricultural employment in terms of more con- 
ventional concepts and procedures, other things 
_ being equal, this should be reflected as an under- 
statement of the total labor force. The remaining 
question, therefore, is whether or not, in fact, 
other things are equal. 

It seems to be likely, although this cannot be 
proven or disproven from the existing data, that 
the Soviet concept of employed personnel is 
restrictive in other respects. Inspection of the 
enumerated categories suggests that persons 
transitionally unemployed, domestic servants, 
day laborers, and other persons having miscellane- 
ous and nondescript occupations, may have been 
only partly included and/or disregarded. It is not 
known whether or not forced laborers have been 
included as “employed personnel,” although it is 
known that most forced laborers are of prime 
working age (that is, ages 16-59) and may there- 
fore be presumed to be actually employed, if in 


greatly reduced numbers since the wholesale 


releases following Stalin’s death. 

Various researchers have attempted to derive 
an estimate of the “economically active’ popula- 
tion at the time of the last Soviet census, that of 
1939, by using as a starting point the age-sex 
composition of the 1939 population, and by 
modifying where possible labor-force participation 
rates from the 1926 USSR census for different 


age and sex groups to reflect as much as possible 
the actual conditions of 1939. These studies 
have consistently estimated that the 1939 “‘eco- 
nomically active’ population (including military) 
amounted to not less than 50 percent of the total 
population. If one considers the increased pro- 
portion of Soviet population in the adult" and 
main working ages, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that in 1955-56 the “economically active’ popu- 
lation =:ay have amounted to still more than 50 
percent of the total population, or at least 100 
million as compared with the estimated figure on 
the order of 90 million (including an added 3 mil- 
lion for presumed military personnel). 

In the forthcoming all-union population census 
of January 15, 1959," it is planned to obtain data 
on employment. The concept as set forth in the 
census schedule appears to be nearly identical 
with the concept in the 1939 Soviet census and to 
be approximately equivalent to a gainfully oc- 
cupied concept as used in certain other nations. 
Whether or not the results of the new census per- 
taining to employment will be published, of course, 
cannot be predicted, although a Soviet source has 
reported that 40 volumes comprising 200,000 pages 
will be published concerning the new census."* 

The economically active concept, as it has de- 
veloped and been applied in the past in the 
USSR, however, is known to err in the direction 
of overstating actual employment due to the in- 
clusion of large numbers of women and youths in 
rural areas who engage in farm work only on a 
part-time or seasonal basis. The concept of em- 
ployed persons used in NK, on the other hand, 
obviously understates actual employment, par- 
ticularly in agricultural activities. 


18 The estimate of 4-5 million collective farmers engaged in industry and 
construction is a residual. The percentage of total employment engaged in 
industry and construction is reported in NK, p. 187. Portions of this total 
which are wage and salary earners and members of industrial artel’s are re- 
ported on pp. and 189 of the same source. See also Voprosy sotcialistichss- 
kogo vosproizvodstva [Problems of Socialist Reproduction], (Moscow, 
Akademiya Nauk, SSSR, Institut Ekonomiki [Academy of Sciences, 
USSR, Institute of Economics], 1958), p. 275. 

% Soviet data indicate that the percentage which eligible voters (adults, 
ages 18 and over) constitute of the total population increased greatly in the 
postwar period. 

” A discussion of the plans for the forthcoming census of 1959 in the light 
of past Russian censuses is contained in a paper prepared by Galena Selegen 
and Michael K. Roof, Russian Population Censuses: Methods and Con- 
cepts, for the Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J., November 1957. 

1 Materialy vsesoyuznoy soveshchanii statistikov: proyekt programmy 
perepisi nuseleniya [Materials for the All-Cnion Conference of Statisticians: 
Project for the Population Census Program], (Moscow, Tsentralnoye Statis- 
ticheskoye Upravieniye [Central Statistical Administration], 1957). 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases" 





Contract Bars to Representation Elections 


Tar Nationat Lasor Rerations Boarp revised 
and clarified some of its rules on when a contract 
will bar a representation election, in a series of 
six cases decided in late September and early 
October of 1958. 


Unlawful Clauses. The NLRB held' that a 
representation election would not be barred by a 
collective bargaining agreement when such con- 
tract contained a union security clause or a check- 
off provision, either of which, on its face, did not 
conform to the requirements of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, or when the contracting union 
had not complied with the filing requirements of 
sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) of that act. 

In this case, a union had petitioned the NLRB 
to hold a representation election. Another union 
intervened in the action contending that an ex- 
isting contract between itself and the employer, 
effective from November 1, 1955, to October 31, 
1958, barred this proceeding. That contract con- 
tained the following union shop and checkoff 
clauses: 

“The company shall employ only members of 
the union in good standing for production work: 
In the event the employer requires employees, he 
shall first make application to the unien, specifying 
the number of and kind of workers required. If 
the union is unable to furnish union employees to 
report for work within twenty-four (24) hours, 
the employer shall have the right to obtain them 


in the open market, provided, however, that the . 


employer shall notify the union shop steward be- 
fore employees obtained in the open market com- 
mence work and provided further that the said 
new employee shall register in the union office or 
with the union steward for future membership in 
the union within twenty-four (24) hours after 
commencing to work. 

“On the first day of each month, initiation, 
membership and apprentice fees, dues, fines, and 


assessments shall be deducted from the pay of 
each employee by the employer and turned over 
to the secretary-treasurer of the union or other 
duly authorized representative of the uaion.” 

The Board found the union security clause of 
this contract amounted to a closed-shop preferen- 
tial hiriug provision which exceeded “by far the 
permissive limits of union security allowed by the 
proviso to section 8 (a) (3).” In holding that the 
contract could not, therefore, bar the election 
proceeding, the Board stated that if it “honored 
for contract-bar purposes the provisions of union 
security clauses that exceed the permissive limits, 
it itself would be contributing to the undermining 
of the freedom of choice which is guaranteed by 
the statute to the individual employee—the pri- 
mary beneficiary of the law.” 

In its opinion, the Board announced that it was 
abandoning its practice of permitting parties to 
show extrinsic evidence. whether an ambiguous 
union security provision conforms to the act. 
As examples of clauses which would be invalid 
to bar elections, it cited clauses requiring preference 
for the contracting union’s members in conditions 
of employment, those giving the union unlawful 
control of hire, tenure, and other conditions of 
employment, and those making performance of 
membership obligations (except payment of dues) 
a condition of employment. It deemed the follow- 
ing model union security clause to be the maximum 
permissible in conformity with the act: 

“Tt shall be a condition of employment that all 
employees of the employer covered by this agree- 
ment who are members of the union in good stand- 
ing on the effective date of this agreement shall 
remain members in good standing and those who 
are not members on the effective date of this 
agreement shall, on or after the 30th day following 
the effective date of this agreement, and hired 
on or after the 30th day following the beginning 
of such employment become and remain members 
in good standing in the union.” 

The Board also found that the checkoff clause 
on its face did not conform to section 302 of the 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
eases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon jocal statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Keystone Coat, Apron & Towel Supply Co. and Local 397, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 121 NLRB No. 125 (Sept. 17, 1958). 
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act, which restricts payments to employee repre- 
sentatives. For this reason too, the contract was 
not deemed a bar to the election. 

The third reason, which would independently 
have divested the contract of any capacity to bar 
an election, was that the contracting union had 
not complied with the filing requirements of 
sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the act. 


Schism Within Union. The Board redefined its 
“schism doctrine,’ ? under which a schism in a 
union may remove a collective bargaining contract 
as a bar to an election, to hold that a schism may 
remove a bar where the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit have had an opportunity to judge the 
merits of a basic intraunion conflict and, within a 
reasonable period after the conflict occurs, have 
taken action that unstabilizes the bargaining 
relationship. 

A collective bargaining agreement between the 
employer and one union, effective from April 1, 
1957, through December 31, 1958, was executed 
for the union by its local officers only. In Decem- 
ber 1957, the local’s international was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO and several weeks later, the 
local members adopted a resolution to disaffiliate 
from the international at an open meeting called 
for that purpose, to affiliate with a rival inter- 
national newly established by the AFL-CIO, and 
to transfer all property and contract rights to the 
second international. The second international 
granted the local’s request for a charter, and the 
local advised the employer of its change in 
affiliation and its intention to fulfill the existing 
contract. Meanwhile, the trustee appointed by 
the first international to administer the affairs of 
the local advised the employer that he was ready 
and willing to administer the contract. 

The employer sought an NLRB determination 
on which of the two unions it was obliged to 
recognize, contending that the union which would 
win an election should be required to assume the 
existing contract. Both unions asserted that the 
contract was a bar to an election. 


2 Hershey Chocolate Corp. and Local 484, American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union, AFL-CIO and Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America (Ind.), 121 NLRB No. 124 (Sept. 
18, 1958). 

3 DeLuze Metal Furniture Co. and Sheet Metal Workers, 121 NLRB No. 135 
(Sept. 23, 1958). 

‘See In re General Electric X-Ray Corp. and United Electrical Radio & 
Machine Workers of America, 67 NLRB 997 (1946). 


The NLRB directed a representation election, 
holding that the facts warranted an election on 
the basis of a schism as defined earlier. In so 
doing, it rejected the contention of the first union 
that the Board has no authority to conduct an 
election on the basis of a schism when the con- 
tractual representative is not defunct. The Board 
indicated that its contract bar policies are discre- 
tionary and that consideration of defunctness is 
not relevant in this case. It said that the issue 
is whether ‘the existing contract can no longer 
serve to promote industrial stability and [whether] 
the direction of an election would be in the inter- 
ests of achieving industrial stability as well as in 
the interests of the employees’ rights in the selec- 
tion of their representative.” 

The Board rejected the employer’s contention 
that the union winning the election should be 
required to assume the contract and refused to 
limit the election to the two unions, as the Board 
member who dissented in part would have done. 
The Board stated that “granting to the employees 
full freedom of choice would further serve the 
statutory objective of promoting stability in bar- 
gaining relationships by definitely resolving all 
proper questions of representation affecting the 
employees involved.” 


‘Bare’ Representation Claim. The NLRB aban- 
doned * the rule that a union could forestall a 
contract from becoming a bar by making a “bare”’ 
representation claim before the contract is exe- 
cuted and following that claim with a petition 
within 10 days after execution of the contract.‘ 
The Board formulated a series of new contract 
bar doctrines regarding the timeliness of a peti- 
tion, the effect of the modification or termination 
provisions in a contract, and the conduct of the 
contracting parties. 

The petition for election in this case was filed 
on January 21, 1958, the day after the contract, 
which provided for automatic renewal beyond its 
original termination date unless termination or 
modification notice was given by either party, 
was amended and extended for more than a year. 
The petitioning union claimed that appropriate 
and timely demand for recognition was made 
upon the employer on January 18, 1958. 

In holding that the contract barred an election, 
the Board reasoned that its former rule regarding 
representation claims had “become a means of 
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disrupting the stability of labor relations and of 


placing the parties who are in the process of © 


negotiating a contract in a state of uncertainty.” 
In contrast, the Board indicated, the requirements 
for timely filing promulgated in this opinion 
would enable unions and employees to “know 
precisely when they may be expected to file a 
petition in order to obtain an election.” 

For a petition to be timely, it must be filed more 
than 60 days but not more than 150 days before 
the termination date of the contract. In the case 
of a prematurely extended contract, the date 
from which the 60 and 150 days are to be counted 
is the termination date of the original contract. 

The Board, anticipating the situation where a 
contract is executed on the same day that a peti- 
tion is filed, declared that an election would be 
barred if the contract is effective immediately or 
retroactively and the employer has not been in- 
formed at the time of execution of the contract 
that the petition has been filed. 

The Board declared that a petition filed after 
the expiration date of an automatic renewal con- 
tract would not bar an election provided that 
renewal has been forestalled and the parties had 
failed to execute an agreement within 60 days im- 
mediately preceding the expiration date of the 
existing contract. The Board stated, however, 
that a midterm modification provision would not 
remove the contract as a bar unless the parties 
actually terminated the contract. . 


Contract Duration, Petition Timeliness. The 
Board declared* that any contract having a 
term in excess of 2 years would not bar an election 
after 2 years, and that the Board’s previous excep- 
tion for long-term contracts covering a “‘sub- 
stantial part of the industry” of which the con- 
tracting employer is part would be abandoned. 

In response to a representation election petition 
filed by a union, the employer—a regional trade 
association—and a second union contended that 
their 5-year contract barred such petition. They 
asserted that the members of the employer associa- 
tion—all covered by the same long-term con- 
tract—constituted over 90 percent of the industry 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The NLRB in rejecting this defense, reasoned 
that since ‘‘one of the principal objectives of the 
contract-bar policy is to provide employees the 
opportunity to select representatives at reasonable 


and predictable intervals, . . . the ends served by 
the ‘substantial part of the industry’ test for long- 
term contracts do not justify the sacrifice of 
predictability which that test necessarily entails.” 

Moreover, the Board indicated that its abandon- 
ment of that test countered the effect of another 
contract-bar case decided the same day ° in which 
the Board extended the latitude contracting 
parties have in modifying their contract in mid- 
term without removing the contract as a bar to an 
election. Thus, the Board said in this case: 
“Having thereby substantially reduced the op- 
portunity of employees to redesignate bargaining 
representatives while a contract is in effect, we 
do not believe that an extension of the time such 
a contract will bar representation elections is 
warranted at this time.” 

In line with its standards of “reasonable and 
predictable intervals,” the Board indicated its 
intention to depart also from its previous policy 
that contracts terminable at will and contracts of 
indefinite duration stand as bars to representation 
elections for 2 years.’ It declared that contracts 
having no fixed duration shall not be considered 
a bar for any period. 

Although the contract in this case would have 
been a bar for only 2 years, this petition was 
dismissed because it was filed during the 60-day 
insulation period immediately preceding the date 
on which the contract would have been in effect 
2 years. The Board indicated, however, that a 
petition filed from 150 to 60 days before that date 
would have been timely,® as would a petition filed 
after the expiration of the first 2 years of the 
contract’s duration. 


Ratification and Substantial Provisions. The Board 
reformulated ® two other contract-bar rules, by 
declaring that only where the contract itself makes 
ratification a prerequisite to its validity shall the 
contract be no bar until ratification and that a 
contract will not constitute a bar if it is limited 
to wages only or to provisions not deemed sub- 


§ Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers and Amal- 
gamated Lithographers, Locals 17, 36, and 22, 121 NLRB No. 134 (Sept. 23, 
1958). 

See DeLure Metal Furniture Co., preceding case in this department. 

1 See Rohm & Haas Co. and International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, Local No. 716, 108 NLRB 1285 (1954). 

* Under the De Lure Metal Furniture Co. decision, supra. 


. © Appalachian Shale Products Co. and United Brick and Clay Workers, 121 


NLRE No. 149 (Oct. 1, 1958). 
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stantial enough to stabilize the bargaining rela- 
tionship. 

Four days after the petition in this case was 
filed, the incumbent union and the employer signed 
a revised contract to replace their then current 
contract which was due to expire the next day. 

The Board, in declaring that the revised con- 
tract would have been ineffective as a bar, stated 
that it no longer would apply the doctrine that 
“where ratification is made a condition precedent 
to contract validity, failure to achieve timely rati- 
fication of the contract, i. e., before the filing of a 
petition, will remove it as a bar,” to situations in 
which the contract was silent as to prior ratifica- 
tion but such a prerequisite was spelled out from 
an alleged understanding of the parties at or 
about the time of the contract negotiations. The 
NLRB suggested that factual issues in represen- 
tation cases would thereby be minimized. 

The Board also declared that it would hence- 
forth eliminate an exception to its rule that a 
collective bargaining agreement must contain sub- 
stantial terms and conditions of employment to 
bar a petition. No longer would an agreement 


limited to wages only be upheld as a bar. The 
Board reasoned that such an exception was in- 


consistent with the general doctrine, since failure 
to make further provision renders a contract in- 
capable of providing the stability contemplated 
by the Labor Management Relations Act. 

Because the petition was brought within 60 days 
of the expiration date of the then current con- 
tract, it was dismissed as untimely.” Thus, any 
determination of whether or not the new contract 
would have been effective as a bar was not imme- 
diately relevant to this case. 


Changed Business Circumstances. The Board 
held " that a contract would not bar an election 
if executed at a time when less than 30 percent 
of the employee complement at the time of the 
hearing on the petition had been hired and less 
than 50 percent of the present job classifications 
had been in existence. 

The Board established “definite yardsticks” 
respecting the minimum proportions of the work 
force and job classifications which must exist at 
the time a contract is made for it to bar a petition, 
as a substitute for its former approach based 
upon whether operations had begun or assumed 
normal proportions.” The Board declared that 


a contract would not bar an election “if executed 
(1) before any employees had been hired or (2) 
prior to a substantial increase in personnel. When 
the question of asubstantial increase in personnel 
is in issue, a contract will bar an election only 
if at least 30 percent of the complement employed 
at the time of the hearing had been employed at 
the time the contract was executed, and 50 percent 
of the job classifications in existence at the time 
of the hearing were in existence at the time the 
contract was executed.” 


Other Labor Relations Cases 


Work Assignment by the NLRB. The Board 
reaffirmed its position ™ that in determining a 
jurisdictional dispute it would not assign disputed 
work where none of the unions involved was 
certified by the Board as the bargaining repre- 
sentative of employees performing such work and 
none had a contractual claim to the work. The 
NLRB took explicit cognizance of a decision of a 
Federal court of appeals which held“ that, in 
such circumstances, the Board is required to make 
an arbitration type settlement under section 
10(k) of the Labor Management Relations Act. 

Unfair labor practice charges in the present 
case were filed alleging violations of section 8(b) 
(4) (D) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
which prohibits jurisdictional strikes unless the 
employer is failing to conform to an order or certi- 
fication of the Board. The dispute had arisen 
when the carpenter employees of a general con- 
tractor struck to compel a subcontractor to assign 
certain work to them rather than to the lathers 
whom he employed. Thereafter, the lathers struck 
the subcontractor to compel reassignment of the 
work to the lathers. 

In this proceeding under section 10(k), which 
empowers and directs the Board to determine 
disputes out of which section 8(b) (4) (D) charges 
have arisen, the Board, after determining that 
neither union had a contract right to the work 
and that neither union was certified as the bar- 


” See De Luze Metal Furniture Co., reported on p. 1400 of this issue. 

11 General Extrusion Co. and Local 411, Metal, Precision, Electronica and 
Production Workers, N. I. U. C., 121 NURB No. 147 (Oct. 1, 1958). 

% See for example, Delta Tank Manufacturing Co., 100 NLRB 364 (1952). 

4 Local 178, Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers and Newark & Essea Plastering 
Co., 121 NLRB No. 137 (Sept. 30, 1958). 

“4 NLRB v. United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices, Locals 490 
and 428, 242 F. 2d 722 (C. A. 3, 1957). 
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gaining representative of employees performing 
the disputed work, held that the employer had 
the right to make the assignments free of pressure. 

In so holding, the Board recognized that it may 
have been failing to follow an appellate court 
opinion, in which the court had stated that sec- 
tion 10(k) required the Board to make “an arbi- 
| tration type settlement of the underlying juris- 
dictional disputes.” 

The first reason the Board gave to substantiate 
its position was that it protected the right of the 
employer to select its employees and to make work 
assignments and thus effectuated the objectives 
of Congress in enacting sections 10 (k) and 8 (b) 
(4) (D), among which was the encouragement of 
the settlement of jurisdictional differences without 
Government intervention. Moreover, the Board 
noted that while the court’s approach would 
require the Board to make an arbitration type 
settlement, neither that opinion nor the act sug- 
gested the standards to be applied in so doing. 

The second reason given by the Board for de- 
parting from the court’s approach was that if the 
Board “were to issue a determination that a 
union without representation rights was entitled, 
as of right, to the disputed work, the Board 
would thereby be effectuating a discriminatory 
assignment of the work in favor of the union’s 
members and against those persons who are not 
members of that union” which anomalously 
would result in the type of discrimination in which 
section 8 (a) (3) of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act prevents employers from engaging. 

Third, the Board indicated that the court’s 
approach would encourage jurisdictional strikes 
which sections 10 (k) and 8 (b) (4) (D) were 
intended to prevent, because “unions would 
strike in order to invoke a proceeding under 


section 10 (k) and thus obtain, by a favorable 
determination, work assignment rights not af- 
forded them by other provisions of the statute.” 


Sole Bargaining Agent Under Right-to-Work Law. 
The South Dakota Attorney General ruled,” in 
response to a letter of inquiry from a County 
State’s Attorney, that the State “right to work” 
law prohibits a union from demanding a contract 
that it shall be the sole bargaining agent for all 
employees, including nonconsenting, nonunion 
employees, working in the respective departments 
which it is trying to organize. 

The Attorney General reasoned that the State 
statute '* which forbids any agreement “relating 
to employment ... which . . . directly or in- 
directly denies, abridges, interferes with or in any 
manner curtails the free exercise of the right to 
work by any citizen of the State of South 
Dakota, . . .” deals not only with the right to 
work, but also with the free exercise thereof. 
Consequently, he ruled that “any agreement 
which infringes upon the right to work in any 
of its aspects, whether it relates to the securing 
of employment or... to bargaining after employ- 
ment”’ violates the law. 

“Liberty of contract is the nonunion man’s 
prerogative,” the Attorney General argued, and 
he concluded that to allow a union to bargain 
for a nonunion man who has not agreed to have 
& union represent him would deny the nonunion 
employee and the employer the right to agree on 
different terms of employment, such as lower 
wages, or advancement on a merit, rather than a 
seniority, basis. 


4s Letter from South Dakota Attorney General to Brown County State’s 
Attorney (Sept. 3, 1958). e 
% South Dakota Code 17.1101(1) (Supp. 1952). 





Chronology of — 
Recent Labor Events 





October 1, 1958 


Tue National Labor Relations Board made additional 
changes in its contract-bar election rules (see Chron. 
item for Sept. 17, 1958, MLR, Nov. 1958, and pp. 1399- 
1402 of this issue) in the following cases: 

Appalachian Shale Products Co. and United Brick and 
Clay Workers. A contract is no bar to a representation 
election if signed after a petition for election has been 
filed, or if it is limited to wages only or to provisions not 
deemed sufficient to stabilize the bargaining relationship. 
A contract which expressly calls for union membership 
ratification before it becomes valid is no bar to election 
until ratified; a contract silent on prior ratification is an 
election bar. 

General Extrusion Co. and Local 411, Metal, Precision, 
Electronics and Production Workers, NIUC. A contract 
cannot bar a new election if executed before any employees 
had been hired or prior to a “substantial” increase in an 
employer’s personnel—i.e., if at the time the contract 
was executed, less than 30 percent of the employee com- 
plement at the time of the hearing on the petition had 
been hired and less than 50 percent of the present job 
classifications had been in existence. 


A 3-year agreement was reached by the Chrysler Corp. and 
the United Automobile Workers for 62,000 production and 
maintenance employees. The economic terms of the pact 
were essentially the same as in the union’s contract with 
the Ford Motor Co. (see Chron. item for Sept. 17, 1958, 
MLR, Nov. 1958). 

The next day, the union settled on similar terms with 
the General Motors Corp. shortly after the 276,000 workers 
involved went on strike. The walkout continued pending 
settlement of local agreements. 

On October 17, the American Motors Corp. and the 
UAW reached agreement on terms patterned after the 
Ford agreement for 13,000 production workers in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. (See also p. 1406 of this issue.) 


Tue International Union of Electrical Workers, engaged 
in negotiations with the General Electric Co. on employ- 
ment security, filed unfair labor practice charges with the 
National Labor Relations Board, alleging that GE was con- 
ditioning bargaining on the union’s agreement to a “‘com- 
pany savings plan’’ which, the union contended, was not 
then ‘“‘within the scope of compulsory collective bargain- 
ing.”’ (See also p. 1406 of this issue.) 

On October 22, representatives of the same union, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
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the Machinists formed a Conference on Employment 
Security in General Electric and Westinghouse for ex- 
change of information during the current negotiations and 
“close interunion cooperation.’’ (See also p. 1406 of this 
issue.) 


THREE-YEAR AGREEMENTS with 4 New York City area 
employers of about 10,000 embroidery and pleating-craft 
workers were ratified by the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
The bargaining unit was expanded to include unclassified 
nonunion inside help who will receive pay raises on joining 
the union. Wage increases were not provided for the 
unionized employees who received a pay raise in October 
1957. (See also p. 1407 of this issue.) 


October 2 


Actine in line with the U. S. Supreme Court decision in 
Guss v. Utah Labor Relations Board (see’Chron. item for 
Mar. 25, 1957, MLR, May 1957), the National Labor 
Relations Board announced new standards for determining 
its jurisdiction over labor relations cases so that the ‘‘no 
man’s land” in such cases would be reduced. The new 
criteria, which change the Board's 1954 standards and take 
effect immediately, generally reduce the minimum volume 
of business activity required to bring a firm under its 
jurisdiction. (For the new standards in detail, see MLR, 
Nov. 1958, p. 1274.) 


A New York supreme court ruled not arbitrable the issue 
of whether a union may obtain a mandatory injunction 
ordering an employer to engage in a secondary boycott in 
pursuance of a hot-cargo clause of his union contract. 
Inducing him against his wish to abide by the clause would 
be in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act’s secondary- 
boycott provisions. The case was In Re Apex Lumber Co. 


October 6 


Tue Secretary of Labor announced the appointment of 
Arthur W. Motley as Director of the Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards. Mr. Motley has served as Assistant 
Director of the Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security in charge of the U. 8. Employment Service since 
1948. 


PresipENt James G. Cross of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ Union (Ind.) was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in Washington on a charge of willfully giving false 
testimony to the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field when he de- 
nied presence in a hotel room during a fight, in which a local 
union leader was beaten, on the eve of the union’s 1956 
convention in San Francisco. This was the first perjury 
indictment of any witness who had so far appeared before 
the committee. 


October 12 


Tue Transport Workers Union announced ratification of 
a 2-year contract with the American Airlines, providing 
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for wage increases of 5% percent (9 to 16 cents an hour) 
retroactive to September 30 and an additional 3 percent 
(6 to 9 cents an hour) on October 3, 1959, and other benefits 
for about 7,500 ground service and maintenance workers. 
(See also p. 1408 of this issue.) 


October 13 


Tue NLRB held that a foreman’s preferential treatment in 
hiring, given to members of a union to which he belonged 
and which had an agreement with his employer, amounted 
to discriminatory practice in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on the part of the employer and not of the union. 
The Board found that neither the union’s contract nor its 
constitution and bylaws required the foreman to give 
preference to his comembers, and that union membership 
alone was not sufficient to make him an agent of the union. 
Member Rogers dissented, arguing that either both parties 
should be found liable or none. The case was Manhattan 
News Co. and Peter Palumbo. 


October 14 


Tue NLRB ruled illegal the discharge, under a union-shop 
contract, of an employee whose refusal to pay a union 
fine was the “causative factor” for his dues delinquency 
covering a layoff period. In National Automotive Fibres, 
Inc. and Molton, the Board held that dues liability cannot 
be based upon failure to pay fines and ruled that the em- 
ployee’s back dues were not periodic dues under the Labor 
Management Relations Act. The employer, who knew 
why the union had requested discharge, and the union 
were ordered to pay back wages. 


October 16 


Tue New York State Court of Appeals denied review and 
thus, in effect, upheld a lower court decision that the 
Waterfront Commission of the Port of New York had the 
right to apply disciplinary measures in cases of mis- 
conduct by longshoremen during a strike in 1954. (See 
Chron. item for Jan. 29, 1958, MLR, Mar. 1958.) 


October 19 


UNDER & wage-reopening clause of a 2-year contract, the 
Communications Workers and the Western Electric Co. 
agreed on pay raises of 5 to 9 cents an hour for telephone 
equipment installers and $1.50 to $2 a week for clerical 
workers in 44 States and the District of Columbia. Pre- 
vious wages of the workers affected, numbering about 
16,500, ranged from $1.45 to $2.92 an hour. 


October 21 


Tue NLRB ordered the United Rubber Workers to call 
off as illegal its post-election picketing and consumer 
boycott campaign against the O’Svllivan Rubber Corp. 
in Winchester, W. Va., since at least one of the union’s 
objectives was to obtain a contract despite the fact that 
it no longer represented a majority of the company’s 


employees (see Chron. item for Oct. 18, 1957, MLR, 
Dee. 1957). The case was Local 511, United Rubber 
Workers and O’ Sullivan Rubber Corp. 


October 22 


A 22-day strike of about 2,300 workers at 5 major hotels in 
Pittsburgh ended when members of 2 service unions voted 
(by nearly 2 to 1) approval of a 3-year contract providing 
for a 5-cent hourly wage increase in 1958 and a 2-step 
raise of 8% cents an hour to be paid in the next 2 years, 
plus 2% cents toward a pension increase for nontip 
employees. 


October 25 


Tue Glass and Ceramic Workers and the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. announced a 2-year contract ending a 
strike that began October 10 and involved 10,000 workers 
in the company’s plants in 4 States. The terms included 
for eacb year a basic wage increase of 8 cents an hour and 
an extra 4-cent-an-hour increase for nonincentive and 
maintenance empleyees. (See also p. 1407 of this issue.) 


October 27 


Tue Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958, which amends the Social Security Act to extend 
unemployment insurance protection to the Armed Forces, 
went into effect. The act entitled unemployed veterans 
who began service after January 31, 1955, including Korean 
war veterans who began to serve on or before that date 
and were released after the act’s effective date, ts unem- 
ployment benefits computed on the basis of their earnings 
in the service, according to a schedule issued by the 
Secretary of Labor, provided they first exhaust their 
lump-sum leave and mustering-out pay and meet certain 
other Federal requirements as well as those of the State 
where they first file applications for benefits. 


TwENTyY-Two miners were killed in an explosion at the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co.’s mine in Bishop, Va.—the same 
mine where, early in 1957, 37 men met a similar fate in the 
worst mine disgster in the Nation’s history. (See Chron. 
item for Feb. 4. 1957, MLR, Apr. 1957). 


Presipent Davip Dusinsxy of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers removed 2 officers of the union’s Local 
102—the acting manager and business agent—-who were 
recently found by a Federal court to be guilty of conspiracy 
to extort $700 from a Brooklyn dress manufacturer. 


October 30 


Tue Atomic Trades and Labor Council, representing 17 
craft unions, and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
signed 3-year agreements with the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. (Union Carbide Nuclear Co. Division), 
calling for 10-cent hourly wage increases and 2 wage 
reopenings for about 6,500 workers in 3 atomic energy 
plants in the Oak Ridge, Tenn., area. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Electrical Equipment Negotiations. The Westing- 
house Electric Corp., in negotiations over the issue 
of employment security under reopening clauses of 
5-year contracts signed during 1955 and 1956, 
made public on October 13 a proposed 5-point 
“employee security program.” The proposal was, 
however, rejected by representatives of its four 
major unions, the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, the independent United Electrical Work- 
ers, the Federation of Westinghouse Independent 
Salaried Unions, and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

The company’s proposed program called for 
establishment of individual voluntary “savings” 
accounts as well as separate “security” accounts 
for specified emergencies (such as layoffs), a 
separation pay plan for longer service employees 
in event of permanent plant shutdowns, an in- 
crease in the minimum pension benefits, and the 
institution of a loan plan. 

Like an earlier General Electric proposal,’ the 
Westinghouse offer entailed a rearrangement of 
prior financial commitments originally announced 
in 1955.2, Accordingly, the company stated that 
if its revised program were adopted, the 3}s-percent 
wage increases scheduled for October of both 1958 
and 1959 would be reduced to 2% percent (mini- 
mum 5 cents an hour); 3 cents of the current 18- 
cent cost-of-living allowance would be applied 
toward the program; and the scheduled reduction 
in.employee contributions to the insurance plans 
would be eliminated. 

Bargaining talks, also over the issue of employ- 
ment security, between the General Electric Co. 
and several unions were stalemated in mid-month 
following new developments. In early October, 
the International Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO) filed unfair labor practice charges 
against the company declaring, among other 
things, that it had “refused to furnish the union 
with information’ necessary for collective bargain- 
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ing”; the union also proposed that the company 
issue 15 million shares of authorized but unissued 
stock into a trust fund and use the dividends 
therefrom to finance the union’s demands. 

On October 22, the TUE, the Machinists, and 
the IBEW formed a conference to compare notes 
on bargaining strategy and to make possible 
“close interunion operation” in their negotiations 
with General Electric and Westinghouse. Other 
unions that bargain for fewer workers at the 
companies were to be invited to attend later 
sessions. A spokesman for General Electric 
characterized the conference as “an effort to force 
the will of the top AFL-CIO oligarchy . . . on 
local officials and on the employees they repre- 
sent.” 


Metalworking. On October 17, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers reached agreement with the 
American Motors Corp.—the third producer of 
automobiles to settle this year—on terms of a 3- 
year contract patterned after the Ford settlement 
negotiated in mid-September.’ Contract terms, 
affecting about 13,000 workers in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, included provision for continuation 
of the improvement factor and cost-oi-living 
escalator clauses, and for liberalized pension and 
supplementary unemployment benefits. The 
UAW also reported that all fringe benefit improve- 
ments and the wage increase scheduled for the 
third year of the contract would apply to the 
firm’s Kelvinator Division in Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; the local union at that plant previously 
had signed a contract freezing the wage level until 
1960.* 

Wage increases averaging 7 cents an hour for a 
majority of the 6,000 workers employed at the 
Denver, Colo., missile plant of the Martin Co. 
were agreed to in early October by the company 
and the UAW. The increases, retroactive to 
September 30, ranged from 6 to 13 cents an hour. 
A 3-percent raise (minimum 7 cents an hour) is 
scheduled for September 1959, and provision was 
made for a wage reopening in 1960. Other terms 
of the 3-year contract included incorporation of 9 
cents of the cost-of-living allowance into base 

*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industria] Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1285-1286. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1955, pp. 1490-1491. 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1284-1285. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1160. 
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rates, and liberalized insurance, vacation, and sick 
leave benefits. 

A 3-year contract reportedly patterned after the 
Big Three automobile settlements was tentatively 
agreed to by the Eaton Manufacturing Co. (manu- 
facturer of automotive and aircraft engine parts) 
and the UAW, covering 2,300 workers in 6 plants 
in Michigan and Ohio. Like the automobile pacts, 
negotiations were to be continued on an individual 
plant level to work out local supplemental agree- 
ments. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. announced that, 
effective October 19, it would restore a 10-percent 
salary cut made last May to its nonunion salaried 
employees. The company also said that its 
regular work schedule for hourly rated employees 
would be restored to 40 hours from 36. In 
August of 1958, the company had granted its 
white-collar force a 3%-percent salary increase; 
at that time a 9-cent wage increase went into 
effect under contract terms with the United Steel- 
workers. 


Apparel and Tertiles. Increased employer con- 


tributions to welfare funds were featured in 3-year 
agreements between the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers’ Union and 4 employer associa- 
tions for about 10,000 embroidery and pleating- 
craft workers in the New York City area. A 
separation pay fund was established, into which 
employers will contribute 0.5 percent of payroll 
beginning January 1, 1959, and increase their 
payments to 1 percent in January 1961. The 
employer contributions to the present retirement 
fund will also be increased 0.5 percent in June 1959 
and again in January 1960. No general wage 
increase was provided for presently unionized 
employees, who had received a $3.50-weekly wage 
increase in October 1957 under cost-of-living 
reopeners of previous contracts. Provision was 
made, however, for inclusion of all unclassified 
nonunion inside help (including shippers, packers, 
and errand boys) in the bargaining unit, with 
errand boys to receive a $2 weekly increase, and 
’ all other unclassified workers a $3 raise upon 
their joining the union. 

In southern California, the same union and the 
California Sportswear and Dress Association 
reached an agreement that will provide about 3,000 
workers annual increases of 6 cents an hour for 3 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1957, p. 1380, 


years, beginning January 1959. The employers 
also agreed to pay 0.5 percent of payroll to estab- 
lish a severance pay plan. 

The Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. announced in 
early October a 7-cent hourly wage increase for 
approximately 3,600 unorganized workers at its 
plant in Winston-Salem, N. C. The company 
reported the raise was the sixth pay hike since 1950; 
the last previous increase was in October 1956, 
when rates rose by a minimum of 3.5 percent. 
The company is one of the world’s largest volume 
producers of seamless hosiery. 


Other Manufacturing. Basic agreement on terms 
of a 2-year, 10-cent-an-hour “package’”’ increase, 
affecting about 14,500 workers, was reached during 
the weekend of October 11-12 between the Inter- 
national Shoe Co. and 2 unions, the United Shoe 
Workers of America and the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union. Terms of the new contracts included 
a 4-percent wage increase effective October 1, 
1958, with an additional approximate 2%-percent 
raise scheduled for October 1, 1959. Other con- 
tractual changes included revised reporting pay 
provisions and, for retired employees, the option 
of choosing between continuation of life insurance 
at the same premium or a $1,000 paid-up life in- 
surance policy. The agreements were subject to 
rank-and-file ratification. 

The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and the 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers union an- 
nounced on October 25 agreement on terms of a 
new 2-year contract ending a strike that began 
on October 10. The settlement—covering about 
10,000 employees—included a basic 8-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and an additional 4 cents an 
hour for maintenance employees and other workers 
not eligible for incentive pay; similar wage in- 
creases are also scheduled for 1959. An improved 
pension plan was also agreed to: benefits were in- 
creased from $2 to $2.25 a month for each year of 
past service, and to $2.50 for future years; the serv- 
ice requirement for retirement was reduced from 
15 to 10 years; monthly benefits for present 
annuitants were raised to $2.20 per year of service. 
Contract talks between the UGCW and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., also on strike since October 10, 
were continuing as the month ended. 

In Oak Ridge, Tenn., the Atomic Trades and 
Labor Council (representing numerous ' craft 
groups) and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
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Workers International Union signed 3-year con- 
tracts with the Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
(Union Carbide Nuclear Co. Division), providing 
a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase for about 6,500 
workers at 3 local atomic energy plants. Two 
wage reopenings during the life of the contract 
were also provided for. A similar contract was 
also negotiated between the company and the 
OCAW for about 1,000 workers at the firm’s gas 
diffusion plant in Paducah, Ky. 

On October 5, settlement on terms of a new 
2-year contract was announced by the Box 
Association of America, Inc. (a group of setup 
paper box manufacturers) and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. The agreement included a $3 weekly 
pay increase for about 4,500 workers in the New 
York City metropolitan area. 


Communications and Transportation. Under ‘a 
reopening clause of a 2-year contract signed in 
1957,° the Western Electric Co. and the Communi- 
cations Workers of America concluded negoti- 
ations on October 19, providing wage increases 
ranging from 5 to 9 cents an hour (reportedly 
averaging 6.25 cents) for telephone equipment 
installers and from $1.50 to $2 weekly for clerical 
employees. The settlement, covering about 
16,500 employees in 44 States and the District 
of Columbia, also included improvements in the 
transfer and meal allowance provisions. 

On October 12, the Transport Workers Union 
announced ratification of a new 2-year contract 
with American Airlines covering approximately 
7,500 ground service and maintenance workers. 
The agreement provides a 5%-percent wage in- 
crease (ranging from 9 to 16 cents an hour) retro- 
active to September 30 and calls for an additional 
3-percent advance (6 to 9 cents per hour) effective 
October 3, 1959. Other changes included an 
increase in the night-shift differential, improved 
severance pay, and liberalized supplemental bene- 
fits for occupational injury. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index for September remained unchanged over its 
August level of 123.7. About 900,000 railroad 
workers were to receive a l-cent cost-of-living 
wage increase in November under semiannual 
cost-of-living escalator provisions. Most of these 
workers also received a deferred wage increase 
(7 cents an hour in most instances) under con- 


tracts signed in 1956 and early 1957. Wages 
remained unchanged for another 450,000 workers, 
mostly in the electrical machinery and aircraft 
industries, whose contracts call for quarterly 
escalator adjustments. 

Several railroads recently announced restoration 
of salary cuts made earlier in the year to their 
nopupion salaried employees and executives. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad in late October 
canceled a 10-percent pay cut for salaried em- 
ployees earning over $10,000 a year; the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad restored a similar reduction 
on salaries over $8,000 yearly; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western canceled its 10-percent 
cut on salaries over $30,000 yearly, in effect since 
January 1; and the Erie stated that, effective 
November 1, it would cancel 5-percent salary cuts 
instituted early in 1958. The New York Central 
Railroad announced raises of 4 percent for its 
nonunion employees earning less than $10,000 and 
an 8-percent raise for those earning more than 
$10,000, but less than $15,000; executives earning 
over $15,000 won back a 10-percent reduction in 
effect since last May. 


Services. In the San Francisco Bay area, about 
8,000 culinary workers employed by hotel, tavern, 
and restaurant owners received a 6%-percent wage 
increase retroactive to September 22. The in- 
crease was an arbitration award resulting from a 
dispute between the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees Union and the owners over a reopening 
clause of a 5-year contract scheduled to expire in 
July 1959. 

Another award provided a 9%%-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for about 1,450 janitors and elevator 
operators, with an additional 2 cents for janitor 
foremen and elevator starters, employed in 125 
San Francisco commercial buildings. 


Conventions and Meetings 


Concern over the problems of automation was 
voiced at the quadrennial convention of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
in Cleveland, Ohio, September 29—October 3, 1958: 
According to the union’s president, Gordon M. 
Freeman, automation has displaced some workers 
but has also opened up ‘‘vast areas for servicing its 
complex equipment by IBEW members.” Among 


* See Monthly Labor Review, November 1957, p. 1379. 
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the resolutions passed was one calling for a 6-hour 
working day “‘in the face of advancing automation,” 
and another urging enactment by Congress of a bill 
creating a Communications Labor Board to 
further peaceful collective bargaining in the tele- 
phone industry. The convention also approved 
the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices, reelected 
top union officers to new 4-year terms, and voted 
increases in salary for the union’s international 
officers and staff. 

Action toward a proposed merger between the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union and the 
International Chemical Workers Union high- 
lighted the latter union’s 15th annual convention 
held in Washington, D. C. Delegates passed a 
resolution that included plans for drafting a 
constitution to be considered by the two unions 
next spring, and calling upon both unions to hold 
their 1959 conventions in the same city and on 
the same dates to expedite unity action. (A 
similar resolution was approved at the OCAW 
convention in September.’) AFL-CIO President 
George Meany praised the proposed merger not 
only as a “better instrument” to fulfill the func- 
tion of trade unions but also to eliminate “the 


rivalry and competition that sometimes is based 


on a sordid fight for per capita tax.” ICW 
President Walter L. Mitchell and his slate of 9 
vice presidents were reelected for 2-year terms. 
Preliminary merger steps between the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America were taken in 
October, as the executive boards of both unions 
approved a 2-year mutual aid and assistance 
agreement designed to establish “a relationship 
of cooperation, good will, and trust,” with the 
eventual aim being “to accomplish organic unity 
through merger.” Under the arrangement, two 
committees were set up—one to implement and 
fulfill the “mutual aid” terms of the agreement 
and the other to study the constitutions of both 
unions to determine areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement and report on a proposed merger 
constitution to the unions’ respective conventions 
in 1959. Other provisions in the agreement call 
upon the parties to “limit and avoid jurisdictional 
conflicts,” ‘participate jointly in organizing 
workers where such activity will be beneficial to 
both organizations,” and aid each other through 


? See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, p. 1290. 
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the exchange of copies of contracts, arbitration 
awards, and other similar documents. 

Representatives of the Insurance Workers of 
America and the Insurance Agents International 
Union also met in Washington in October to 
consider a compromise solution to a major issue 
that has held up amalgamation. Settlement of 
the question of representation at conventions was 
suggested by AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
whose counsel was solicited by the unions’ merger 
committees. Following the 2-day meeting, the 
presidents of both unions expressed optimism for 
eventual merger. Further meetings were tem- 
porarily recessed as the merger committees pre- 
sented their reports to the unions’ executive 
boards. 

The long-awaited and oft-delayed merger be- 
tween the New York State labor federations 
moved forward on October 29, as representatives 
of the State Federation of Labor and the State 
CIO reached basic accord. Terms of the sched- 
uled merger—covering about 2 million workers— 
call for Harold C. Hanover (former AFL head) to 
become president of the merged group and Louis 
Hollander (president of the CIO) to be named 
chairman of both the executive council and 
political and community activities. The other 
two top posts would be filled by Harold J. Garno 
(CIO), who will assume the office of secretary- 
treasurer, and Raymond R. Corbett (AFL), who 
will serve as legislative chairman. The candi- 
dates are expected to be unopposed in the formal 
election at the merger convention which is 
scheduled for December 9. 

The merger between the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the State CIO into a single 
organization was finally achieved on October 7. 
Illinois thus became the 42d State to complete 
the merger of its State central bodies. Con- 
vention delegates, representing about 1.1 million 
workers, named the former State AFL president, 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, to head the new organiza- 
tion; Stanley L. Johnson of the AFL was named 
executive vice president, and Maurice F. McElli- 
gott, secretary of the State CIO, was elected to the 
post of secretary-treasurer. Of the 16 vice 
presidents also elected, 10 were from the former 
AFL. (Prior to the convention, the AFL had 
about 800,000 members and the CIO approxi- 
mately 300,000.) 
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Other Developments 


James G. Cross, president of the ousted Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union,’ 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury in Washing- 
ton in October on a charge of perjury resulting 
from his testimony before the U. S. Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field in July 1957.° The charge 
was that Cross had denied being in a hotel room 
during a brawl prior to the union’s 1956 con- 
vention int San Francisco. A statement issued 
by the union said the indictment was “politically 
inspired persecution” and based solely upon 
‘intraunion politics.” At the hearing, Cross 
pleaded innocent to the charge; Federal District 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff set his trial for December 
1, 1958. 

The special resolution adopted at the conven- 
tion of the United Steelworkers of America this 
past September, which urged the union to eliminate 
from its ranks those guilty of “dual unionism’’,”° 
had several repercussions during October. In 
Pittsburgh, the president and vice president of a 
local union who were elected in June, allegedly 
with the support of a group of insurgents known 
as the “Dues Protest Committee,’’ were accused 
of “dual unionism” by William Morgan, former 
president of the local and a supporter of Steel- 
worker President David J. McDonald. At sub- 
sequent meetings, the trial board and the member- 
ship voted to acquit the accused men. Under the 
union’s international constitution, findings of the 
trial committee may be appealed by either the 
accused or the accuser to the international’s 
Executive Board, and if necessary, to the next 
international convention (scheduled for 1960). 

In California, a local of the Steelworkers was 
suspended by the international, and its officers 
were ousted from office. Last May, the local’s 
officers were elected on a platform reportedly 
supporting the insurgent faction. A spokesman 
for the international denied, however, that the 
international’s action was based upon the dues 
protest issue; he maintained that the local was 
suspended because of internal “bickering and 
factionalism” that had resulted in “an abnormal 
number of work stoppages”’ at a tin mill which the 
local -had been unable to prevent. 

In late October, Teamster President James R. 
Hoffa announced a call for a special union conven- 


tion to be held March 16-18, 1959, not only to 
elect officers but also to rid the international of 
the board of monitors that was set up in January 
1958 by Federal court order." In September, 
Hoffa had said he would issue a convention call 
for February 1959, but later agreed to postpone it. 

On October 2, the National Labor Relations 
Board put into effect revised standards of juris- 
diction designed to shrink the “no man’s land”’ of 
labor relations,” by asserting its jurisdiction over 
many smaller concerns that previously were denied 
use of the Board’s facilities. Under the revised 
arrangement—proposed last July when Congress 
had increased the Board’s budget by $1.5 million— 
the most significant increases in coverage will be 
in retail trade, public utilities and transit systems, 
and in newspapers and communications systems." 

The Motion Picture Screen Cartoonists union 
(affiliated with the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees) was ordered by the 
NLRB to “cease requiring the sum of $250 as a 
price of initiation from employees” of the animated 
cartoon industry of Southern California. Prior to 
July 1, 1956, the initiation fee had been $50. The 
five-fold increase, the Board said, was “excessive 
and discriminatory,”’ inasmuch as the union failed 
to show the increase was necessary for financial 
needs or for added benefits. The Board did not 
recommend a new fee, but it did order the union 
to refund all initiation fees in excess of $50 collected 
since July 1, 1956. 

The City Council of Detroit in October passed 
an ordinance granting its workers unemployment 
benefits. Under the plan, laid-off municipal work- 
ers will receive payments equaling 55 percent of 
gross weekly pay, not exceeding $60, for 39 weeks. 
(Duration of benefits includes 26 weeks of normal 
payments plus 13 weeks’ pay in line with the 
State’s temporary unemployment compensation 
program initiated under a recent Federal act.) 
Milwaukee is the only other major city to enact 
such a program for its workers. 


* The BCW was expelled from the AFL-CIO in December 1957 on grounds 
of corruption. See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, p. 191. 

* See Monthly I abor Review, September 1957, p. 1108. 

% See The Ninth Convention of the United Steelworkers of America (in 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1264-1266). 

" The order, which permitted Hoffa to assume office provisionally, was a 
compromise settlement of a law suit filed by a group of dissident Teamsters 
on charges that his election at the union’s 1957 convention was rigged. See 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 

11 See The Gap Between State and Federal. Jurisdiction in Labor Rela- 
tions (in Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, pp. 829-832). 

18 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, p. 1274. 
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As Unions Mature: An Analysis of the Evolution 
of American Unionism. By Richard A. 
Lester. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 171 pp. $3.75. 

Professor Lester has undertaken to develop a 
theory of union evolution. As the title suggests, 
he places the trade union movement and collective 
bargaining at the same phase of maturity in the 
unfolding of the trade union cycle. Unions in the 
United States, he says, have reached “institutional 
middle age.” 

The long-run symptoms of union maturity in- 
clude “a psychological aging,’ centralization of 
control, the weakening of democratic checks at 
the local level, loss of dynamic qualities, and a 
tendency toward integration into the whole 
community. 

There are, however, short-term factors, accord- 
ing to Lester, that may “cause actual develop- 
ments to deviate from the long-term trends.” 
Externally, these may take the form of swings in 
public sentiment—from New Deal to Eisenhower 
—or internal developments like the emergence of 
the CIO; but the general direction of the secular 
trend remains unaltered. 

Professor Lester makes no claim at this point in 
the development of- his theory of union dynamics 
that he has established a universal law. He claims 
no more than “informed but inadequately verified 
hypotheses which need to be subjected to extensive 
testing.” 


Everything that Lester writes deserves respect- 
ful attention. He is one of the few academic prac- 
titioners who combines solid theoretical equipment 
with an acute perception of the world of practical 
affairs. The present work is no less important 
because it has been written without pretentious- 
ness. It is sensible and probing at the same time. 

These qualities are very evident in the two 
chapters dealing respectively with the union in 
economic theory and public policy implications. 
In the former, Lester makes the provocative point 
that unions “by expanding the nonwage aspects of 
the terms and conditions of work have been one 
of the principal factors in replacing the commodity 
concept of employment with a social welfare con- 
ception of the employer-employee relationship.” 
With respect to public policy, Lester cautions 
against a “headlong rush to enact punitive 
legislation.” 

One of the hypotheses which needs extensive 
testing turns on a semantic difficulty which I have 
with Lester’s analysis. Recognizing the limited 
claim that Lester makes for his hypotheses, one 
can yet question whether his analysis does not 
depend almost entirely on the trends which he sees 
in the national union. In short, I am suggesting 
that Lester uses the national union to mean the 
whole union. 

For many unions, what the local and inter- 
mediate bodies do is much more important in 
terms of impact on the individual, despite the 
glamorous national bargaining. As this is being 
written, the national United Automobile Workers— 
General Motors settlement is waiting upon the 
settlement of many local disputes. The question 
can, therefore, be raised—and I raise it without 
being too sure of the answer—as to whether the 
publicized leadership of men like Reuther, Mc- 
Donald, and Hoffa does not obscure a rather more 
substantial vitality to union forces on the local 
level than Lester assumes. 

In any case, here is a fruitful area for research. 
What is the real power relationship within specific 
unions? We need to have more raw material in 
terms of who does what in the union at all levels 
than is now available. , 


—Jack BarBasH 
University of Wisconsin 
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Participation in Union Locals. By Arnold 8. Tan- 
nenbaum and Robert L. Kahn. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Survey Research 
Center, 1958. 275 pp., bibliography. $5.50, 
Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill. 

This book is a report of a pilot study dealing both 
with the extent to which members take an active 
interest and involve themselves in the operation 
of their local union and with the characteristics of 
union members and locals. Since a standard for 
measuring the degree of participation is not avail- 
able, the authors developed a set of questions to 
differentiate the active and inactive member. Six 
items such as the number of regular and special 
meetings attended, union offices held, action taken 
during meetings, and voting behavior are used to 
develop an activity index for each member. 

The results of the authors’ investigation are pre- 
sented in both quantitative and qualitative terms, 
with statistical tables and textual material analyz- 
ing and interpreting the findings in considerable 
depth. The active union member is distinguished 
from the inactive by a pattern of activities includ- 
ing more frequent attendance at meetings, greater 
participation on union committees, and greater in- 
terest in a number of formal and informal plant 
functions. He also has characteristics that appear 
to make him more socially inclined, less mobile, 
more skilled, older, etc. The characteristics of the 
membership as a whole in high- and low-activity 
locals are also discussed. In general, the high- 
activity local has a greater degree of homogeneity 
in the allegiance of its members to the local, has 
greater control of its membership, and has more 
skilled leadership. 

The findings of the study are based on a sam- 
pling of the membership in four local unions se- 
lected from a broader group of locals having the 
following characteristics: in existence 12-16 years, 
part of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and affiliated with 1 of 2 selected internationals of 
the industrial type, local membership of from 350 
to 850, composed mainly of native-born whites, 
primarily males engaged in light manufacturing 
industries which employ semiskilled machine oper- 
ators predominantly. For administrative reasons, 
only local unions located in Michigan were con- 
sidered in this study. The 4 locals were selected 
so that, based on information obtained from re- 
gional officers of the 2 internationals, there would 


be 1 high- and 1 low-activity local in each of the 
2 internationals, 

The companies bargaining with the locals se- 
lected for the sample were then requested{to make 
available lists of workers and information about 
the plant and also to permit distribution of ques- 
tionnaires at the plant for completion at home. 

Stratification procedures, based on department 
within plant and preliminary activity rating (ac- 
tive or inactive) secured from union officials, were 
then used to select approximately 200 persons in 
each local. The sampling plan was designed so 
that there would be approximately the same num- 
ber of members in each stratum (active and inac- 
tive) and in each local. The average response rate 
for the 4 locals exceeded 90 percent. These replies, 
properly weighted, form the basis for the various 
analyses covered in the study. 

From a technical point of view, the design of the 
survey is well conceived. A 2-stage sampling plan 
is used to select a sample from unions having de- 
sired characteristics and then to select a sample of 
members which permits comparisons among high- 
and low-activity members and unions. The limits 
on size of locals to be studied—350 to 850 mem- 
bers—were chosen because 90 percent of the local 
unions in the United States are of this size or 
smaller, and the authors hoped many of their find- 
ings would have broad application even though 
based on a small, restricted sample. The assump- 
tions made by the authors are clearly presented. 
Statistical tests are applied to the findings to deter- 
mine whether real significance exists rather than 
chance variations owing to sampling. 

In their analyses, the authors are careful to 
interpret properly the results of the survey, to 
state that their findings apply to the sampled 
unions, that a ‘“‘universe’’ of locals similar to the 
ones in the sample is hypothetical, and that it is 
not possible to state with certainty whether a 
given union belongs inside or outside of the hypo- 
thetical universe. Despite the qualifications of 
the authors, perhaps the many findings of the 
survey may tend, because so many of them are 
analyzed in detail, to give the impression that the 
results have broader application. Taken as a 
whole, the book contains a large amount of basic 
information on the characteristics of local unions 
and their members. 

—Asre RoTrHMAN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Business Cycles and Economie Growth. By James 
S. Duesenberry. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1958. 335 pp. $6.50. 

Economists have for decades struggled to 
formulate a realistic theory of business fluctua- 
tions. In recent years, the problems of the stu- 
dent of the business cycle have become even more 
complex. Economists have in addition been 
wrestling with a set of associated problems: (1) 
What are the processes which account for long- 
term growth in aggregate real demand? (2) What 
are the processes by which this long-term growth 
in demand is adjusted to growth in potential 
output or capacity? And (3) what is there in 
these processes or their interaction that causes 
periodic fluctuations in demand and output? 

Several closely related theories of business 
cycles that have appeared to answer all of these 
questions have been formulated based upon the 
interaction of income and investment—so called 
multiplier-accelerator theories. 

Professor Duesenberry, in this relatively short 
book, undertakes two major tasks: criticism of 
existing theories, now widely held, that business 
cycles are a function of a relatively simple inter- 
action of the multiplier and accelerator; and the 
formulation of an alternative model. It is his 
thesis that the economy is far more stable than 
these multiplier-accelerator models would indicate. 
He argues that investment is less sensitive to 
changes in national income than assumed; that 
the stability of the system is also increased by the 
dependence of total savings and investment on 
profits, so that both tend to move in the same 
direction; and also that lags in the reaction of 

‘consumption to changes in personal income tend 
to increase the stability of the system. 

Duesenberry concludes that recessions in the 
United States have resulted mainly from “shocks” 
due to speculative booms and similar factors, 
rather than from an inherent characteristic of the 
system. However, he argues that these shocks 
generally do not result in major depressions, 
since the reaction to shock tends to occur slowly 
and national income begins to rise shortly after 
the cause of the disturbance is removed. 

The depression of the early 1930’s, Duesenberry 
explains as the result of structural changes in the 
economy between 1900 and the end of World 
War I, which tended to reduce the stability of the 
system. 


The author also takes issue with a number of 
business cycle theorists in regard to the effect of 
autonomous investment on income (he believes it 
has much less impact than supposed) and on the 
sensitivity of investment expenditures to the 
cost of raising capital (he argues it is much more 
sensitive than generally supposedy. Moreover, 
although he agrees that limitations on the supply 
of money and labor can significantly influence 
the growth of demand, he does not believe that 
these limitations can produce major depressions. 

As might be expected in covering this wide area, 
Duesenberry has in many cases presented un- 
verified hypotheses, and where evidence is pre- 
sented, it is at best sketchy. But this is a stimu- 
lating book, showing an imaginative approach to 
a complex series of problems. 

The first chapter is a good summary of the 
arguments and conclusions presented and makes 
interesting reading for the less sophisticated. 
There are additional summaries at the end of each 
chapter. 

This is not a book for the layman. But for 
the student of business fluctuations, it presents a 
number of stimulating comments on business 
cycle theory and intriguing suggestions that 


warrant investigation. t 
& —Joseru S. ZEISEL 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Fomento—The Economic Development of Puerto 
Rico. By William H. Stead. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1958. 151 pp., 
bibliography. (Planning Pamphlet 103.) $2. 

This small book (or large pamphlet) grew out of 

a request last year of the International Coopera- 

tion Administration to the National Planning 

Association to study the Puerto Rican economic 

development program and to discover and analyze 

those aspects which would be relevant to develop- 
ment programs in other underdeveloped areas of 
the world. With this as his theme, Mr. Stead has 
organized his study in three parts: <A review of 
the background of the industrial development 
program and its accomplishments since 1940; an 
account of the organization and functioning of the 

Economic Development Administration (Fomen- 

to) and related agencies; and an appraisal in terms 

of the special advantages (and disadvantages) of 

Puerto Rico and those features which he deems 

transferable to other countries. It is a timely, 

compact, and useful study. 
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The emphasis of the report is more political and 
administrative than economic. The one chapter 
on Experience of Industries Under the EDA 
Program is very brief and, to this reader, dis- 
appointing. With more than 500 industrial 
plants established in the past decade, it would be 
of great interest to learn more of this industrial 
complex—what types of industries, products, and 
processes have been attracted and which have 
proved well- or ill-suited to this location. What 
are the causes of success or failure? Does it make 
economic sense, for example, to foster a cotton 


textile industry in Puerto Rico so far removed 


from the raw materials, the finishing processes, 
and the market? The author gives only the 
barest listing of firms and industries, and his data 
seems to be taken almost entirely from official 
EDA reports. These are doubtless competent, 
but it must be remembered that EDA is a pro- 
.notional organization engaged in selling mainland 
firms on opening plants in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Stead gives full weight to Puerto Rico’s 
unique advantage as part of the United States 
market economy and customs area. He points 
out, however, that Puerto Rico operates under 
severe handicaps not shared by other less de- 
veloped areas. The island is almost wholly 
lacking in the basic natural resources on which an 
enlarged and viable economy must usually be 
founded. What Puerto Rico has attempted is to 
build an industrial economy based on the proc- 
essing and reexport of imported raw materials. 
This is a way of life which depends almost ex- 
clusively on her political and economic affinity to 
the United States, considerably aided, I would 
add, by a cozy arrangement which allows exemp- 
tion from United States corporate income taxes. 

The author finds a great many lessons for other 
countries, however, in the Puerto Rican experi- 
ence. The primary lesson has been the desira- 
bility of shifting from reliance on government 
enterprise, which bogged down for lack of capital 
funds, to government aids and inducements to 
private capital investment. Part of this induce- 
ment lies in tax exemption and a frank recognition 
of the need for a very high rate of return on in- 
yvestment in new enterprise. What stands out, 
however, is the range and vitality of the program 
and the zeal and imagination of the remarkably 
able men who have directed it. The distinctive 
features are found in skilled and intensive promo- 


tion, in governmental planning and provision of 
supporting facilities and services—land sites, fac- 
tory buildings, transportation and utilities, hotels, 
health, education, and industrial training—and in 
the uses made of more flexible and independent 
administrative arrangements, especially govern- 
ment corporations. These are the principal in- 
gredients in the success of Fomento without which 
the program would never have gotten off the 
ground. It is this story which makes up the 
major part of Mr. Stead’s report and which he 
finds distinctly transferable to other under de- 
veloped areas of the world. 


—James C. Hitt 
New York State Board of Mediation 


Readings in Medical Care. Edited by Committee 
on Medical Care Teaching of the Association 
of Teachers of Preventive Medicine. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1958. xxi, 708 pp. $6.50. 

For more than a quarter-century, organized — 
American medicine has been publicly identified 
with two major missions—greater scientific achieve- 
ment in the prevention and cure of suffering and 
disease, and the refutation of the widely accepted 
conclusion that medical care cannot be provided 
to a majority of the population using the old com- 
mercial forms. The materials in this book, drawn 
largely from studies of medical care organization 
and medical markets, seem to show that the 
latter mission is being lost—perhaps as fast as the 
former is being won. 

Historically, the social status of medicine and 
its practitioners has changed from time to time. 
(Surgeons, now at the top of the social hierarchy, 
during the middle-ages were at the bottom and 
were organized in the barber-surgeon guilds.) 
But, the availability of medical care has always 
been rather closely related to the buyers’ social 
and economic status. 

Since the beginning of industrialism, that rela- 
tionship has faced increasing challenge until today 
the concept of medical care as an economic good 
available primarily to competitive bidders in a 
free market has been so extensively qualified that 
organization of the market for medical care has 
itself become a field of specialty with courses of- 
fered in major universities. This large volume— 
a collection of essays, summaries of studies, and 
reports—was designed to bring together for the 
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first time primary source materials which might 
serve as a text in these courses. It succeeds 
admirably. 

The chapter on medical care in industry, for in- 
stance, offers a dozen (excerpted) essays which 
introduce the whole area of industrial medicine— 
provision for in-plant care, a case study in suc- 
cessful use of the pre-payment principle, the med- 
ical care program of the United Mine Workers, and 
the St. Louis Labor Health Institute. In addi- 
tion, traditional introductory materials on work- 
men’s compensation and disability insurance are 
presented. 

The editorial committee was careful to select 
fairly representative samplings of all points of 
view on controversial problems. The other chap- 
ters—covering problems in medical care, the na- 
tional health picture, adequacy of medical care, 
costs of medical care, the medical care team, hos- 
pitals, coordination ii health and medical service, 
care of long-term illness, rural medical care, public 
medical care, medical care insurance, principles 
and proposals—all seem to achieve a comparable 
balance. 

Because this volume required long preparation, 
it is, unfortunately, already out of date in several 


places where newer and better material is avail- 
able. Two other objections might be made to 
some of the readings included: First, there are a 
few too many testimonials, and second, too much 
of an effort is made to present the issue of medical 
care organization in the old and tired mold of 


private versus socialized medicine. The few read- 
ings with this latter approach conflict with the 
thought which unites virtually all of the essays on 
medical care organization—since adequate medi- 
cal care has become a matter of acute public con- 
sciousness, newer methods of distributing medical 
care are being used and created and many more 
are likely to be in the future. 


—Eart F. Cuerr 
University of California, Berkeley 


Arbitration 


The United States Arbitration Act: A Reevaluation. By 
Herbert Burstein. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
July 1958, pp. 511-520, 534. $1.) 


Arbitration Problems under Taft-Hartley. By Jay Kramer. 
(In Industrial Bulletin, State Department of Labor, 
New York, October 1958, pp. 9-12.) 


Collective Bargaining 


The Economic Climate and Collective Bargaining, 1958: 
Report on a Special Program of New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 8-9, 1958. Ithace, N. Y., 1958. 
46 pp. $1, Coordinator of Special Programs, Cornell 
University. 


Collective Bargaining: Problems and Prospects. Compiled 
by Keith Simpson. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, September 
1958. 8 pp. (Selected References, 83.) 30 cents. 


Special Provisions of Towage Contracts. By Harney B. 
Stover, Jr. (In Marquette Law Review, Milwaukee, 
Summer 1958, pp. 36-52. $1.25.) 


Discrimination 


Second Report of the President's Committee on Government 
Employment Policy. (Covers period from May 1956 
to January 1958.) |Washington], The Committee, 
1958. 21 pp. 


Rulings Interpretive of the “Age” Provisions of the New 
York State Law Against Discrimination. New York, 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 1958. 
11 pp. 


Law Against Discrimination. New York, State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, [1958]. 14 pp. 


Economic Developments 


The “Little’’ Economies: Problems of U. 8. Area Develop- 
meni—{A Symposium]. New York, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1958. 60 pp. 50 cents. 


Hawaiti—Patterns of Island Growth. 
Hawaii, Department of Business Research, 
46 pp. 


{(Honolulu], Bank of 
1958. 


Second Report [of the British] Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1958. 
3 pp. 2s. 


Inflation and the British Economy. By A. J. Brown. (In 
The Economic Journal, Royal Economic Society, 
London, September 1958, pp. 449-463. 10s.; also 
available from St. Martin’s Press, New York.) 


Inflation and the Earnings Gap. By H. F. Lydall. (In 
Bulletin of the Oxiurd University Institute of Statis- 
tics, Oxford, Fngland, August 1958, pp. 285-304. 
10s. 6d.) 


Labor, Big Business and Inflation. Washington, American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Industrial Union Department, 1958. 
34 pp. (Publication 20.) Free. 
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Measuring Recessions. By Geoffrey H. Moore. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1958. 60 pp. (Occasional Paper 61.) $1. 


Education and Training 


Technical Education and Social Change. By Stephen F. 
Cotgrove. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1958. 220 pp., bibliography. 25s. 


New Directions in Liberal Education for Executives. By 
Peter E. Siegle. Chicago, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 1958. 74pp. 25 cents. 


The Challenge of Training for Non-Routine Tasks. By 
David L. G. Jacobs. (Jn Public Personnel Review, 
Chicago, July 1958, pp. 177-182. $2.) 


Report of the Director of Canadian Vocational Training 
for the Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1958. Ottawa, 
Canadian Department of Labor, 1958. 20 pp. 


Income and Income Distribution 


An Appraisal of the 1950 Census Income Data. By Con- 
ference on Research in Income and Wealth. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1958. x, 450 pp. (Studies in Income and Wealth, 
23.) $9, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


Discretionary Income. By William B. Franklin and Alfred 
Tella. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1958. 59 pp. (Technical Paper 6.) 


\ 
Productivity, Relative Prices, and Income Distribution. 


By James G. Witte, Jr. (In Southern Economic 
Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., October 1958, pp. 144- 
151. $1.50.) 


Labor Legislation 


Analysis of the Federal Law Governing Political Expenditures 
by Labor Unions. By John F. Lane. (Jn Labor Law 
Journal, Chicago, October 1958, pp. 725-744. $1.) 


Union Reporting Requirements in State Laws. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1958. 10 pp. Free. 


Due Process on the Railroads: Disciplinary Grievance 
Procedures Before the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, First Division. By Joseph Lazar. Los 
Angeles, University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1958. 66 pp. Rev. ed. (Mono- 
graph Series, 1.) $1.25. 


Labor Legislation Enacted in New York State in 1958. 
Albany, N. Y., State Department of Labor, Division 
of Research and Statistics, 1958. 36 pp. (Publica- 
tion B—104.) 


Rights and Duties of Oregon Wage Earners and Employers: 
Digest of Oregon Labor Law, 1958. Salem, Oreg., 
State Bureau of Labor, 1958. 106 pp. 


Labor Experts on Pending Labor Legislation: An Opinion 
Survey. By Julius Rezler and Gerald Caraber. 
Chicago, Loyola University, Institute of Social and 
Industrial Relations, 1958. 42 pp. $1. 

Bibliography on Labor Law. Geneva, International Labor 

Office, Library, 1958. 104 pp. Rev. (Bibliograph- 

ical Contributions 13.) Distributed in United States 

by Washington Branch of ILO. Free. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Proceedings of a Conference on Labor Relations in Public 
Employment, (Berkeley, Calif. April 19, 1958). 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1958. 40 pp. 


Right and Wrong in Labor Relations. By Milton Derber. 
Champaign, Ill., University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1958. 19 pp. 
(Lecture Series, 14.) 10 cents. 


Industrial Relations for Management: Proceedings of the 
Eighth Annual National Forum on Trucking In- 
dustrial Relations. Washington, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., Industrial Relations Department, 
1958. 211 pp. $10; $5 to colleges and libraries. 


Requirements for a Constructive Employer Industrial Re- 
lations Program. By Solomon Barkin. New York, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 1958. 4 pp. 
(TWUA Research Publication 220; reprinted from 
Western Business Review, August 1958.) Free. 


The Role of the Labor Manager in Undertakings Under 
Co-management in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
By Adolf Jungbluth. (Jn International Labor Re- 
view, Geneva, October 1958, pp. 368-387. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Labor Movement 


This Union Cause: The Growth of Organized Labor in 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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Figures 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. 
May not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates, by industry '—Continued 
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¥ footnote 1 and Note, table B-1. Data for the current month are 
minary. 

1 Excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the 
following industries: canning = preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. 


+ Less than 0.05, 
4 Not available. 


* Data relate to domestic employees except messengers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers, by industry '—Con. 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958 and co of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been 
revised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and aye and dyeing plants 
data, refer to production and related workers; for contract co! ction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, B. -—y~ otherwise 
“— to nonsupervisory workers and 

‘a for the Intest month are preliminary. 
1 s peaeees titles which follow are components of this ind 
4 Averages shown for 1956 are not strictly comparable with those for later 


years. 
4 Data beginning with January 1958 are not strictly comparable with those 
shown for earlier years. 
4 Figures for ‘Class I railroads (excluding ete and terminal com- 
moe are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by 
Interstate Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who 
received gS, during the montb, except executives, officials, staff assist- 
ants (IC roup I). 


¢ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone Industr | 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, 0 ing-room instructors, 
pay-station attendants. In 1957, such employees made up 39 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting 
bours and earnings data. 

’ Data relate to employees in such occupations tn the telephone Industry 
as central office craftsmen; installation exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1957, such employees made 
up 29 percent of the total number of J gspuaimd employees in establish- 
ments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 

* Average weekly hours and average hourly earnings data are not available. 

® Money poyranats only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


Nore: For a description of these se Techniques of Preparing 
Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull | 1168 3 (1954). 


Source: U. 6. Penge of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 5). 


TABLE C-2. Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1958 


Annual 
average 





Item 


1956 





Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dolla 
1947-49 dollars 


Net eet average weekly 
13: 

Worker with no Sneten 
Current dollars... 
1947-49 dollars 

Worker with : dependents: 


1947-49 dollars _ - 


€8,14 
55. 08 


75. 55 
61. 08 




















$82.74 
68. 04 


67. 85 
55. 80 


75. 26 
61. 89 























75.11 
62. 02 











1 For comparability of ~ with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A 
Net spendable average cocib earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and Income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of tax liability depends, of course, 
on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level 
of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types 
¢ es oe (1) a worker with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 
ndents. T mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring 
relati ive changes tn disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 


The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for all production workers in masuiecuater wt without 
direct ecm to marital status, family composition, or other sources of 


=. 
and net spendable average weekly earni expressed in 1947-49 
doltare' indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjust- 
ment for changes in p power as measured by the Bureau's 
sumer Price Index, 
3 Preliminary. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Buresu of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
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1 For comparability of Oat with those published in issues prior to August 


1958, see footnote 1, tab’ 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to cn eat and related 


workers; for contract construction, to construction wor 


3 Preliminary. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, eae of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE C-4. Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls in industrial and construction activities ' 


{1047-49=100) 
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Annual 
average 
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Apr. Mar. | Feb. 


Jan. 


Dee. 


Nov. 
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1957 | 1956 





Mining... 





Contract construction. 
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108.6} 101.8 106.2} 99.0 
| 
232.8, 223.1 | 213.3 | 208.1 
ui. 7 | 188.7 180.0) 144.8 | 144.9 | 140.9 





98.2 | 103.6 | 108.0 
183.2 | 166.3 | 145.5 
139.6 | 143.6 | 144.9 





112.5 
172.8 
49.9 





119.2 
188.9 
157.3 





117.6 
200. 2 
160.7 





123.1 
226. 6 
162. 6 





124.3 
207.1 
162.7 








1 See footnote 1, table O-3. 


2 Preliminary. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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for at the rate of time and one-half. 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
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TABLE C-7. Hours and gross earnings of production workers 


1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 


C.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 


1957: September. 
October... 


1957: 











Statistics or to the cooperating State agency. 


of cooperating State agencies. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 
TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change tn prices of goods 


and services purch 


by urban wage 


r and clerical-worker families. 


Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for the United 


States average. 


Note: For a description of this se see Techniques of Preparing Major 


BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, housing, apparel, transpor- 
tation, and their subgroups 


[1947-49= 100} 
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ps shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
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goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-8. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Special groups of items 


[1947-49= 100} 





Year and month 


All ttems | All items 
less food | less shel 


All com- 
modities 



































1 Bee footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. 

* Includes household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor coverings, 
dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durab!. 
ing goods, and — 1953 forward, water heaters, kitchen sinks, chek teamete, 
and porch floorin 

§ Includes ney fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, household paper, 
electric light bulbs, laundry soap and dete es 8p (except shoe re- 
patra). gasoline, motor oil, nao dy and arogs = poate, oe adurable 

newspapers, cigarettes, whiskey, 1953 forward, 

house paint and paint brush. y : 

‘Includes rent, gas, electricity, ay cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto ‘insurance, 


auto registration, —— fares, railroad fares, 


hospital services, grou 
television see es picture fa ney from 1958 


purchase, estate taxes, mortgage yea insurance, repainting 
a 2a 183 and nes * 


: Indexes from 1953 forward have been revised to reflect the distribu- 
tion ot shales Ine items, formerly included in in “‘all services and shelter” now en- 

} ames Mi el among the appropriate commodity and service classi- 
ns, 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '—United Stes city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
. : 





Indexes (1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index ‘United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods—Continued 





Indexes (1947-49100, unless otherwise specified) 
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1 Bee footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. * Jan 1953 = 100. 
ee Se ree ne © eet and comets Se Cay bie ; * average. 
Index. Average prices for each of the 20 large cit isted in table D-5 are " July 1953= 100. 
available upon request. Not strictly comparable with prices published for "3 months’ a 
months prior to January 1958 because of revision of outlet weights. For % April 1953-= 100. 
explanat m, see Retail Food Prices by Cities, January 1958. “2 months’ avereze. 
Prices collected the 9th, 10th, and 11th instead of the week cnntaining the ' 5 months’ average. 
ith as usual, ‘* 4 months’ average. 
4 December 1952= 100. 1 June 1953 = 100, 
§ Not available. % Price of 1-Ib. can, 87.2 cents, Price of 1-lb. bag, 69.1 (priced only in chain 
: 4 —— caaseee. stores and large supermarkets). 
ay - 
* Priced only in season. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-5. Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes, by city 
(1947-49= 100) 





1958 
City 








United States city average *. 
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125.6 





Cleveland Ohio... . ® ®) . 123.3 
Detroit, Mich : ' ‘ ‘ . 123.5 
Houston, Tex__.. I 0) 2 @) ) @ 122.4 
Kansas City, Mo.... . 123.7 () 

Los Angeles, Calif.... . 122.9 


4 § . b> 118.6 
Philadelphia, Ps. ; 123.1 ‘ 122.1 
Pittsburgh, Pa... ’ ) 8 
Portland, O . : 





8 
117.8 
123.9 
120.3 110.4 


















































eu yo 1 and pm pe table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time + Indexes are computed monthly fer 5 cities and once every 3 months on a 
Ty niles. They 0 not Jaw erg Ag hm rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
Peasteeens re eo — Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 Average of 46 
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TABLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49100] 





Food at home 





Total food at home Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 





Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
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United States city average 3__. L L . k ‘ ” 133.5 . 114.6 115.8 106.3 


Atlanta, Ga_ A . . § . 126. 5 § 117.2 106.8 
Baltimore, Md % 7. 4 ; « : 128. 2 4 

Boston, Mass. . ’ ’ 3 q [ 132. 5 
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131.8 
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125. 6 
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Food at home—Continued 





Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 








120.7 114.5 . 115.2 116.2 


118. 2 | . 108. 2 109.1 
114. 6 | ; 114.1 
115.3 7. 109.8 
114. 6 ¥. 121.3 
119.3 


Cleveland, Ohio 3 . , . 112.7 
Detroit, Mich Z 3 . 7 125.5 
t 117.9 
107.0 
114.5 
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4 Bee foutnote 1, table D-1. 


A 46 cities. 
4 See footnote 3, table D-2. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-7. Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups ' 
[1947-49= 100] 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified) 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities'—Continued 
(1947-49100, unless otherwise specified) 
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' See Note and footnote 1, table D-7. + Not available. 


2 Preliminary. 
* Rew oy Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-9. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 
[1947-49= 100) 
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fF on alhgs ey 1, table D-7. : U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
4 This index was formerly Building materials. 
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TABLE D-10. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing ' 
[1947-49= 100} 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-7. Norte: For a description of these series, see New BLS Economie Sector 
? Preliminary. Revised. or ge of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p 
1448). 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


TABLE D-11. Indexes of wholesale prices, by durability of product 
[1947~49= 100] 
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Norte: For a description of these series and data beginning with 1947, see Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull. 1235 (1958). 
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E.—WORK STOPPAGES 





E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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F.—Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1. 


Expenditures for new construction '! 
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1 Estimated monetary value of new construction put in place during the 
periods shown, including major additions and alterations but excluding 
maintenance and repair. ese figures differ from permit-valuation data 

repor' the tabulatio: building-permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on v&lue of contract awards (table F-2). 

2 Data revised from January 1957. Revised statistics for 1957 months not 


shown here are available upon request to the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 Preliminary. 


U. 8. Department of Labor, 


‘ Rependitness by privately owned a oa utilities for nonresidential build- 


ing are included under “Public utilitie: 


5 Includes Federal contributions tweed construction of private nonprofit 
hos ital facilities under the National Hospital Program 
neludes nonhousekeeping pu blic residential construction as well as house- 


ae units. 


’ Covers all building ‘and nonbuilding construction, except production 
facilities (which are included in public industria] building), and Armed 
Forces housing under the Capehart program (which is included in public 
residential building). 


Nore: For a description of these series, see Techniques of 
Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). also T 
Note on Revised Estimates of Residential Additions and Alterations, 1945-56 
(in Monthly Labor Review, August 1957, p, 973). 


Source: Joint estimates of the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and U. 8. Department of Commerce, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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Ownership and type of construction 
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4 Less than $50,000. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics and U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Business and Defense Services Administration. 
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Preventive Medicine, Committee on, Ed. Readings 
in Medical Care. Dec. 1414-1416. 

Mueller-Deham, Albert. Human Relations and Power: 
Socio-Political Analysis and Synthesis. Aug. 909, 

Myers, Charles A. Labor Problems in the Industrializa- 
tion of India. Oct. 1164. 

Page, Robert Collier. It Pays To Be Healthy: A World 
Renvoued Physician Guides You to Success, Happiness, 
and Health in Your Work. May 547. 

Perlman, Mark. Labor Union Theories in America— 
Background and Development. May 544-546. 

Schneider, Eugene V. Industrial Sociology: The Social 
Relations of Industry and the Community. Nov. 1294- 


a 
oel, Jack London, Bernard Karsh, and Daisy 
i zo. The Worker Views His Union. Aug. 
907. 

Selekman, Benjamin M., Sylvia Kopald Selekman, and 
Stephen H. Fuller. Problems in Labor Relations. 
June 658. 

Spulber, Nicolas. The Economics of Communist Eastern 
Europe. Mar. 303-805. 

Stead, William H. Fomento—The Economic Development 
of Puerto Rico. Dec. 1413-1414. 

Stieber, Jack, Ed. U.S. Industrial Relations: The Next 
Twenty Years. Sept. 1030. 

Taeuber, Conrad and Irene B. Taeuber. Changing Popu- 
lation in the United States. July 787-788. , 

Tannenbaum Arnold 8. and Robert L. Kahn. 
tion in Union Locals. Dec. 1412. 

Wilensky, Harold L. and Charles N. Lebeaux. Industrial 
Society and Social Welfare: The Impact of Industrializa- 
tion on the Supply and Organization of Social Welfare 
Services in the United States. June 657-658. 


Participa- 


COURT DECISIONS 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


Aetna Finance Co. v. Mitchell (U.S. Ct. of App.). Jan. 65. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby v. Mitchell (U. 8. Ct. of App.). 
Sept. 1019. 

Mitchell v. Empire Gas Engineering Co. (U. 8. Ct. of App.). 
Sept. 1019-1020. 

Mitchell v. E 
Co. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). ‘ay 683-534 

Mitchell v. Kroger Co. (U. 8. Ct. of App.). 


National Labor Relations Act 


Jan. 65, 


Arbitration enforcement: 
Clothing Workers v. A. L. Kornman Co. (U. 8. Dist. 
Ct.). Mar. 292. 
Food Handlers, Meat Cutters Local 425 v. Pluss Poul- 
try, Inc. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). May 580-581. 
Item Co. v. New Orleans Newspaper Guild (U. 8. Ct. 
of App.). Sept. 1018. 
Machinisis, Lodge 12, District 37 v. Cameron Iron 
Works (U. 8. Ct. of App.). Sept. 1018-1019. 
Textile Workers Union v. Bates Manufacturing Co. 
(U. 8. Dist. Ct.). Apr. 415-416. 
Concerted activity: 
NLRB vy. Avondale Mills (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). Aug. 898- 


894. 
NLRB v. Steelworkers and Nutone, Inc. (U. 8. Sup. 
Ct.). Aug. 898-894. 


Discrimination. NLRB v. Missouri Transit Co. (U. 8. 
Ct. of App.). Mar. 291-298. 
N a3 ye unions: 
NL v. District 50, United Mine Workers (U. 8. 
Sup. Ct.). Apr. 414. 
Tr States v. Pezzati (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). June 644- 


itable Beneficial Life, Health, and-Accident 
SZ. 


Payments to employee representatives: 

Arroyo v. United States (U. 8. Ct. of App.). 
1017. 

Knapp v. Schweitzer (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). 

Picketing: 

Dougherty v. Commonwealth of Virginia (Va. Sup. Ct. 
of App.). Feb. 183-184. 

Pleasant Valley Packing Co. v. Talarico of Meat Cut- 
ters, Local 1 (N. Y. Ct. of App.). Oct. 1150. 

Youngdahi and Clothing Works v. Rainfair, Inc. 
(U. 8. Sup. Ct.). Feb. 183. 

Protected activity. NLRB v. Ford Radio & Mica Corp. 
(U. S. Ct. of App.). Nov. 1278. 
Refusal to bargain: 

Cos Co., J. I. v. NLRB (U. 8. Ct. of App.). May 
30. 

Mine Workers v. NLRB (U. 8. Ct. of App.). Aug. 
894-895. 

NLRB_ vy. Wooster Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
(U.S. Sup. Ct.). July 771. 

Secondary boycott: 
Alpert v. Truck Drivers Local 340 (Teamsters) (U. 8. 
ist. Ct.). June 645. 

Carpenters, Local 1976 v. NLRB (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). 
Aug. 892-893. 

Machinists, Local 850 v. NLRB (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). 
Aug. 892-893. 

NLRB v. Teamsters, Local 886 (U.S. Sup. Ct.). Aug. 
892-893. 

Roy & Sons Co. v. NLRB (U. 8. Ct. of App.). Apr. 
414-416. 

State-Federal jurisdiction: 

Automobile Workers and Volk v. Russell (U. 8. Sup. 
Ct.). July 772. 

J. 8. Garmon v. San Diego Building Trades Council 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.). Apr. 416. 

Lewis Food Co. v. Losy Angeles Meat and Provision 
Drivers Union, Local 626 (U*S. Dist. Ct.). May 
&3i-5382. 

Machinists and Truar v. Gonzales (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). 
July 772-773. ‘ 


Sept. 
Aug. 894. 


Unemployment Compensation mn 


Bruley-v.-Florida Industrial Commission (Fla. Ct. of App.). 
June 645-646. 

Parke, Davis & Co. v. Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission and John Ross (Mich. Cir. Ct.). Mar. 298. 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


Bostick v. General Motors Corp. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). Oet. 
1161. 

Dame v. C. A. Batson Co. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). Mar. 2938-294. 

Gray v. Fashion Park, Inc. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). Aug. 895,, 

McKinney v. Missouri-Kansas-Teras Ry. (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). 
July 773-776. a 

Wilson v. Illinois Central RR. Co. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). Feb. 
186-187. . 

Yentz v. Heinritz Sheet Metal Works (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). 
Apr. 417-418. 


Miscellaneous 


Davis-Bacon Act. Bushman Construction Co. v. United 
States (U. 8S. Ct. of Cl.). Oct. 1151-1162. 

Fourteenth Amendment. Staub v. City of Baxley (U. 8. 
Sup. Ct.) Mar. 291. 

Interstate Commerce Act. Merchandise Warehouse Co. 
v. A. B. C. Freight Forwarding Corp. (U. 8. Dist. Ct.). 


Nov. 1278-1279. 
— Labor Agreement. United States v. J. H. Morris 
(U. 8 May 582-5383. 


. Ct. of App.). 
New Mexico Constitution. Jaramillo v. City of Albu- 
Nov. 1280-1281. 


querque (N. Mex. Sup. Ct.). 
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New Mexico prevailin 
C. W. Burrell, State 
Ct.). Oct. 1152. 

Norris LaGuardia Act. 
Seafarers’ Union (U. 8. Ct. of App.). Feb. 184-186. 

Public Contracts Act. United States v. Winegar (U. 8 
Ct. of App.). July 775-776. 

Railway Labor Act. Conley v. Gibson (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). 
Jan. 64-65, 


wages. City of Anemos v. 
abor Commissioner (N ex. Sup. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD CASES 


Contract bars to elections: 

Appalachian Shale Products Co. and Brick and Clay 
Workers, 121 NLRB No. 149. Dec. 1401-1402. 
DeLuxe Metal Furniture Co. and Sheet Metal Workers, 

121 NLRB No. 135. Dec. 1400-1401. 

General Extrusion Co. and Local 411, Metal, Precision, 
Electronics and Production Workers, N. I. U. i. 
121 NLRB No. 147. Dee. 1402. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp. and Local 464, American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO and Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union 
(Ind.), 121 NLRB No, 124. Dec. 1400. 

Keystone Coat, Apron & Towel Supply Co. and Team- 
sters, Local 397, 121 NLRB No. 125. Dec. 1399- 
1400. 

Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers and Amalgamated Lithographers, Local 17, 36, 
and 22, 121 NLRB No. 134. Dec. 1401. 

Jurisdiction: 

Browning and Rasco d.b.a. Cottage Bakers and Team- 
sters, Local 492, 120 NLRB No. 99. July 773. 

Revised Jurisdictional Standards of the NLRB. 
Nov. 1274. 

i disputes: 

Ww Vire,-and Metal Lathers and Acoustical Con- 
pe Re Association of Cleveland, 119 NLRB No. 
166. Mar. 292-293. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, Local 173 and Newark 
& Essex Plastering Co., 121 NLRB No. 137. 
Dec. 1402-1408. 

Picketing: 

Machinists, Local 942 and Alloy Manufacturing Co., 
119 NLRB No. 38. Jan. 63. 

Operating Engineers, Local 12 and Shepherd and 
Shepherd, d. b. a. Shepherd Machinery Co., 119 
NLRB Wo. 39. Jan. 63. 

Retail Clerks, Local 1565 and Store No. 309, J. C. 
Penney Co., 120 NLRB No. 189. Aug. 896. 

Teamsters, Local 639 and Curtis Bros., Inc., 119 NLRB 
No. 33. Jan. 62. 

Miscellaneous: 

Associated General Contractors and Hod Carriers, 19 
NLRB No. 126. June 643-644. 

Associated General Contractors and Operating Engi- 
neers, 119 NLRB No. 133. Feb. 185-186. 

Carter Manufacturing Co. and Machinists, Lodge 24, 
120 NLRB No. 204. Sept. 1017-1018. 

Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of and 
Local 59 and Terlite, Inc. 119 NLRB No. 232. 
May 532. 

Osaka State Oil Refining Corp. and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic WorkeM 121 NLRB No. 49. Oct. 1149- 
1150. 

Retail Associates, Inc. and Retail Clerks, 120 NLRB 
No. 66. June 6438. 

Teamsters, Local 728 and Genuine Parts Co., 119 
NLRB No. 53. Jan. 63-64. 


A. H. Bull Steamship Co. v. 


OTHER AGENCY RULINGS 


Federal Trade Commission Act. In the matter of the Cali- 
fornia Sportswear & Dress Association, Inc. (Federal 
Trade Commission). Apr. 416-417. 

Interstate Commerce Act. Galveston Truck Line Corp. 
ADA Motor Lines, Inc. (Interstate Commerce rhe 
mission). Feb. 185 

Public Contracts Act. In re R. EB. Funsiten Co. (U. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and rite 
Centracts Divisions). Nov. 1280. 

South Dakota “right to work”’ law. 
General. Dec. 1408. 

Wisconsin Employment 
and Joiners, Local 2840 
Employment Relations Board). 


Opinion of Attorney 


Board. Carpenters 
(Wis. 


Relations 
0 and Scoti-Taylor Co. 
Nov. 1279-1280. 


STATISTICAL SERIES 
Building and Construction 
Expenditures for new construction. Table F-1, each 
issue. 
Contract awards: 
type of construction. 
Building- -permit activity: 
faluation, by private-public ownership 
construction, and type of building. 
each issue. 
Valuation, by class of construction_and geographic 
region. Table F—4, each issue. 
V aluation, by metropolitan- -nonmetropolitan location 
and State. Table F-5, each issue. 
Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, 
by ownership and location, and construction cost. 
Table F-6, each issue. 


Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Public construction by ownership and 
Table F-2, each issue. 


class of 
Table F-3, 


Consumer Price Index: 

United States city average: All items and major 
groups of items. Table D-—1, each issue. 

United States city average: Food, housing, apparel, 
transportation, and their subgroups. Table D-2, 
each issue. 

United States city average: 
Table D-3, each issue. 
United States ci ty average: Retail prices and indexes 

of selected foods. Table D—4, each issue. 

All items indexes, by city. Table D-5, each issue. 

Food and its subgroups, by city. Table D-6, each 
tssue, 

Indexes of wholesale prices: 

By major groups. Table D-7, each issue. 

By group and subgroup of commodities. 
each issue. 

By stage of processing (formerly called economic 
sectors). Table D-9, Jan.—July issues; table 
D-10, Aug.—Dec. issues. 

For special commodity groupings. Table D-10 
Jan.—July issues; table D-9, Aug.—Dec. issues. 

By durability of product. Table D-11, Aug.—Dee. 


issues. 


Special groups of items. 


Table D-8, 


Earnings and Hours 


Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory 
workers, by industry. Table C-1, each issue. 

Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of 
production workers in manufacturing industries, in 
current and 1947-49 dollars. Table C-2, each issue. 
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Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and 
construction activity. Table C-3, each issue. 

Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of 
production workers in manufacturing, by major industry 
group. Table C-4, Jan.—July issues; table C-—5, 
Aug—Dec. issues. 

Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls in industrial and 
construction activities. able C-4, Aug.—Dec. issues. 

Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours 
of production workers in manufacturing, by major 
industry group. Table C-5, Jan.—July issues; table 
C-6, Aug.—Dec. issues. 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manu- 
facturing, by State and selected area. Table C-6, Mar., 
June issues; table C-7, Sept., Dec. issues. 


Employment and Payrolls 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment 
status, hours worked, and sex. Table A-1, each issue. 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by indus- 
try. Table A-2, each issue. 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries. Table A-3, Jan.—July issues. In nonagricul- 
tural establishments, by industry. Table A-3, Aug.- 
Dec. issues. 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly 
payrolls in manufacturing. Table A—4, Jan.—July issues. 

Government civilian employment and Federal military 
personnel. Table A-5, Jan.—July issues. 


Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by State. 
Table A-6, Mar. and June issues; table A-4, Sept. and 
Dec. issues. 

Employees in manufacturing, by State. Table A-7, Mar. 
and June issues; table A-5, Se i. and Dec. issues. 

Insured unemployment under Btate programs and the 
program of unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees, by geographic division and State. Table 
A-8, Jan.—July issues; table A-6, Aug.—Dec. issues. 

Unemployment insurance and employment service pro- 
grams, selected operations. Table A-9, Jan.—July 
tssues; table A-7, Aug.—Dec. issues. 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover rates in manufacturing. 
issue. 
Labor turnover rates, by industry. 


Table B-1, each 
Table B-2, each issue. 
Work Injuries 


intesy Cepgneoty rates for selected manufacturing indus- 
tries. able G-1, Jan., Apr., July, Oct. issues. 


Work Stoppages 


Work stoppages resulting from labor-management dis- 
putes. Table E-1, each issue. 
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